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“Little book, 

Go far and wide. 

Bless every life 
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EVERYMAN, THE SEEKER 


“Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
until they rest in Thee.” 1 So Saint Augustine pictures the 
search of Everyman, the seeker of God in worship. Within 
the hearts of all men is a hunger for which, too often, there 
seems to be no satisfaction. A person chasing after fragile, 
shining bubbles finds that they break and vanish the instant 
the hand touches them. So earthly pleasures, food and drink, 
are fragile bubbles that as quickly vanish, leaving an empti¬ 
ness, a deeper and unnamable hunger. Only in “returning 
and rest” 2 before God, only in worship, can man find the 
answer he seeks, can this hunger be satisfied. The promise 
of God stands eternally to the one who seeks: “Ye shall be 

filled.” 3 The invitation is to Everyman: “O come, let us 

worship and bow down; let us kneel before the Lord, our 
Maker. For He is our God; and we are the people of His 
pasture, and the sheep of His hand.” 4 

Man, from the dawn of the world, has responded to the 

impulse to worship, for he has desired to find peace for his 

restlessness and food for his spiritual hunger. He has felt as 
though he were only half a being, and he has sought his 
other, his “better” half. As his hand finally reaches out and 

1. Confessions, Bk. 1, Ch. 1. 

2. Isaiah 30:15. 

3. Matthew 5:6. 

4. Psalm 95:6, 7. 
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touches Him who is God and Creator of all, he can say with 
other men, “We are whole again.” Being is therefore joined 
to Being, bringing a sense of completeness that his heart has 
yearned for. 

In order that worship may shine forth in all of its beauty, 
in its full radiance, it is necessary to understand what wor¬ 
ship is and what its results will be. It is the golden quest, the 
seeking to see the face of God, and, having found Him who 
is “the end and all of living,” losing one’s self in praise, 
prayer, and patient waiting until the deep, intense yearning 
is satisfied. It is necessary, too, to know why the yearning 
may go unanswered, that in time the goal will be reached. 
Worship, like a rich jewel, has many facets, and only as seen 
in a clear light will it radiate all of its loveliness to the be¬ 
holder. 

Many are the shadows which fall across that jewel to dim 
its luster. Only as one accepts these shadows realistically is 
the part which they may play in worship understood; how 
their dark hues add beauty to the whole, enhancing the 
bright tones. Here, for instance, is an aged shut-in, suffer¬ 
ing long hours of great pain. There is a young mother caring 
for several small children, her husband having been taken 
from his family by an accident. A couple face serious marital 
problems that threaten to destroy their marriage. A young 
couple have a mentally defective child. Heavy responsibility 
rests upon a government official, and he needs wisdom other 
than his own to make the decisions that will set the right 
course for his nation. A young soldier is far from home, in 
the midst of temptations he has never met before, and for 
which he has had no training. So the list grows, for human 
creatures are subject to a vast array of illnesses, trials, and 
temptations, each very real, each a cross to be borne. 

This turbulence and the severe buffetings which come 
with the storms of life bruise and deeply wound the spirit 
of man, driving him to seek comfort, even as a child flees to 
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the shelter of a good and strong father’s arms. It is not 
merely a deadening of pain and fear that he seeks, for com¬ 
fort promises something greater, something for which he 
longs with his whole being. Going behind the veil which 
surrounds the word, one finds: “cum” (with) “fortis 
(strength). Isaiah proclaimed, “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people.” 6 It was a promise of rest and shelter, “a rock in a 
weary land,” 0 but through rest, through the sheltering that 
shuts out the problems of life for a time, comes a new and 
a fresh vigor to take back into the struggle, there to 
meet one’s problems “with strength.” 

In worship one senses the majesty and power of God, He 
who bows giant oaks to the ground in a storm, who deter¬ 
mines the rising and setting of the sun, and guides the birds 
on their migration flights. His is a very real presence in the 
house of worship. Man bows before God not out of polite¬ 
ness or fear, nor out of abject submission, as one bends be¬ 
fore a mighty wind that is more powerful than he. It is in 
homage to God that he kneels, sensing the great worth of 
God, His beauty, His truth and goodness, all that he, man, 
is not. By that act is man lifted up into the presence of Him 
whose Spirit calls to our spirits. It is said that a man is 
tallest in the sight of God when he is on his knees before 
Him.” Waiting there, for any man, the burdens and fears 
and petty trivialities vanish as mist before the rising sun, 
and he is free to stand before God. He is all powerful, and 
into His hands we commit our ways, knowing He will di¬ 
rect our paths, for we are His children. 

In the light of the majesty of God, man sees anew the 
working out of the purpose of Him who is the heart of the 
universe. Though the fulfillment of that purpose seems to 
tarry, man has only to wait, carrying out the small part en¬ 
trusted to him to the best of his ability. While the great 


5. Isaiah 40:1. 

6. Isaiah 32:2. 
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plan of God is unfulfilled, He will not fail His children. His 
word goes out, accomplishing that which He desires, and we 
are reassured that it will not return unto Him void. Com¬ 
forted, strengthened, man rises from his knees to return to 
his daily task. As he takes up once again his burdens, he 
finds that the weight of them has vanished. 

Such comfort also gives a sense of security, an “at-home- 
ness in God’s world. He will bear us up, lest we in our 
weakness stumble and fall, even as an earthly father holds 
the hand of his child taking his first uncertain steps on a 
rocky path. There is a sense of those things which abide for¬ 
ever, unmoved because it is ordained of God. In spite of up¬ 
heavals, wars and rumors of wars, even the threat of anni¬ 
hilation in one sharp blast, we know that there is the per¬ 
manence of God, the Rock to which we cling. Other genera¬ 
tions clung to that Rock and were saved from dangers as 
great as any we have known. Man is secure, his faith is firm, 
and he need not be afraid “for the terror by night; nor for 
the arrow that flieth by day; Nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness; nor the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. 7 He knows that some day trouble will pass away, 
but that God will never leave or forsake him, for “life nor 
death can part us.” If physical life should be stripped from 
him, he is still a spiritual being who will continue on into 
that great eternal life where he will see God face to face. 
Surely such a sense of security will make the trials and strug¬ 
gles of this life worth while! We know we are never alone, 
and that God shares with us our burdens. 

In the hour of worship man also seeks an appreciation or 
recognition of his own worth. Is not appreciation of our¬ 
selves one of the deep hungers of mankind? Worship can 
become a sacrament of comradeship, a vibrant fellowship. 
Such a sacrament is like the sun streaming through a win¬ 
dow, setting in sharp outline all upon whom it falls. In 
7. Psalm 91:5, 6. 
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that clear light of God man sees his own soul revealed more 
clearly, and the true worth of those worshiping about him 
is also revealed to him. He therefore joins the “fellowship 
of the saints,” those “hid with Christ in God,” 8 a comrade¬ 
ship which cannot be broken by death. Though he stands 
upon his own merits, though he will be judged only for what 
he is, he knows that within him is the divine element like 
unto God’s, which enhances his value as pure metal adds to 
the worth of a baser element. 

In that light the bond between himself and those about 
him grows even stronger. He says to himself, “J cannot 
stand alone in the storms of life, for I am as a frail flower 
whipped by a mighty wind. But we who share in this wor¬ 
ship experience, we who partake of that strength of God 
which is at the very center of our beings, we will be able to 
stand.” The center of life has shifted from our weak and 
erring human selves to the larger circle of mankind, where 
God is at the very heart of life. No longer is the foundation 
of our life as sand blown before the wind, but it is the eter¬ 
nal Rock of God. Clinging to that Rock, ethical insights 
are gained and possible solutions to our problems form in 
our minds, for looking beyond the narrow confines of our¬ 
selves to the vastness of the needs of others, we are illu¬ 
minated by the light of God’s Spirit. 

That light also gives a vision to the purpose or great cause 
of life to which the worshiper must dedicate himself. He 
has been groping for such a goal, for a leader who could 
challenge his allegiance. He knew only the desire of his 
heart, but he knew not what he sought, nor which way to 
turn. Now his life has been shown a Way to follow, wherein 
walks a Living Person who will be his guide and master, 
and he cries, “Not my will, but Thine, be done.” 9 He 
therefore joins the company who know and do the will of 

8. Colossians 3:3. 

9. Luke 22:42. 
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God, seeking to draw nearer to the Christ in whose life is 
revealed God’s will for all men. He senses the challenge of 
life which sends men out to do their part in the struggles of 
the world, to be a living sacrifice for the glory of God. If 
need be, they will walk in that way even though it should 
end in a Calvary, even as it did for their Master, the Christ. 


THE JEWEL OF WORSHIP 


Comfort, security, recognition of one’s self, a great cause, and 
a great leader—these things men seek. Turning to worship, 
he finds his answer. Knowing what worship is makes the 
road more plain, leading him to the goal of his desire. 

Long years ago, in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, there 
was a word, weorthscipe. It was “worth-ship,” the acknowl¬ 
edgment of the merits of another, to have high regard for 
the value of something or some person. It is appreciation 
from one being for all that the other is. So man, the wor¬ 
shiper, offers to God all that is due Him, the acknowledg¬ 
ment of His worth. Here is a Being before whose greatness 
our little lights are as a spark which twinkles in the dark¬ 
ness for an instant and disappears. He is unseen, unheard, 
untouchable by the mortal part of man, yet He “is closer 
than breathing, nearer than hands or feet.” He knows our 
innermost thoughts, our every action, coming to us inti¬ 
mately and personally, with love. 

Every human being counts the pearls without price on 
his string of memories when he has stood so close to God 
that he had only to reach out and touch His hand. 

The woods are all about, with sun-dapples slanting across 
the ferns at one’s feet, the stillness broken only by the whis¬ 
per of the leaves. Suddenly in the quiet rises sweet and clear 
the song of a shy wild bird. 
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It is early morning, the first brightness is to the east. The 
tempestuous water rushes over the dam and away to the 
sea. The matin song of a bird and the stir of the pine are 
as the voice of God. Joy and hope flood one’s heart even as 
the dawn light sweeps the sky. 

A group of people sit by a quiet lake stretching clear and 
blue to the cloud-shadowed mountains. One might be with 
God only in that quietness, with only the lap of water on 
gray rocks, a bird that twitters and is silent, a bee busy on 
an errand of its own. 

Before one is a strange cleft in the rocky coastline where 
the ocean thunders in, driven by the tide and a storm wind. 
A crash of breakers comes, and silver spray rises high in the 
air. The power of the water shakes the very rocks under 
one’s feet. 

All around are busy figures, paintbrushes in hand, dark- 
skinned and white. They work for a common purpose, shar¬ 
ing a deep fellowship in their labors, builders of the King¬ 
dom of God where there is no race. 

A mother sings softly to the new baby which she cradles 
in her arms. The love in her eyes brings remembrance of 
other, more intimate, mother love. 

A sturdy child races his dog across a wide pasture. Sud¬ 
denly he pauses, eyes intent, wonder-filled, watching a 
golden butterfly on a sunlit blossom. 

So the jewels shape themselves, one following upon an¬ 
other. In a moment of time—expressed as worship—these 
jewels shine clearest and at their best. 

Worship is the time of adoration of God, when one’s 
whole heart sings in praise and thanksgiving. In this time of 
adoration joy wells up from the depth of our being until 
it overflows like a brimming cup. It is deep and abiding, 
and cannot be disturbed, a current deep in the river of life. 
Happiness may rise and vanish as the mist of a moment, but 
true joy goes hand in hand with lasting peace, and it is as 
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a spring that never fails. The early Christians knew it—this 
which Jesus promised to all men—the peace which passes 
understanding, a peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away. Christianity is a victorious faith. “Be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world,” 1 Jesus told His follow- 
eis. We reply, Thanks be to God, which giveth us the vic¬ 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 2 In adoration and in 
piaise, joy and thanksgiving, the light of God surrounds us 
with divine glory. In such moments the shadows seem far 
away. 

The shadows, though, do come into every life. It truly is 
said that all sunshine makes a desert. When rain does come 
to a desert, though, it blossoms into unbelievable beauty, 
with flowers of infinite color and design. Suffering is a part 
of all life, for while we live we must know suffering. In fel¬ 
lowship with Christ, though, suffering may become a bless¬ 
ing instead of a burden, a means of teaching by the hands 
of God for him who will learn its message. Under the tute¬ 
lage of God, life becomes a radiant thing by the refining fire 
of trial. 

George Matheson’s experience is found with variations 
in the life of every human being. He had become blind, was 
rejected by the one he loved, suffering mental anguish one 
would think was too great for a human being to bear. Out 
of those hours came the hymn, “O Love That Wilt Not Let 
Me Go,” whose words reach down to the depths of every 
icart. His was the joy through suffering, the rainbow shin- 
ng through the rain, bearing promise of the bright new day 
when the storm would be past. In the shadows God does 
;tand, watching over His own, those He has called by His 
lame. He has promised He will never leave us comfortless, 
ind His promises are unfailing. 

If we trust God’s upholding hand, adoration will rise in 

1. John 16:33. 

2. I Corinthians 15:57. 
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the hour of sorrow as well as in our times of joy. The most 
triumphant alleluias often ring out of a shadowed room 
where illness lingers. God comes to dwell with us in a special 
way in these shadowed hours, until they glow and bless, and 
a soft radiant dawn of hope comes. Joy and sorrow are 
interwoven into the fabric of every life as dark and light 
threads are mingled in a lovely tapestry. The design is un¬ 
forgettable in its richness of color and feeling, for the dark 
highlights the light, giving rich texture to the complete 
pattern. Joy then takes on the clear, deep tones, suggesting 
another picture, the voice of a bell. It stirs our souls to re¬ 
spond to its voice as unto the very voice of God. The un¬ 
swerving love of God, our Heavenly Father, takes on new 
meanings in sorrow, for “as a father pitieth [has compassion 
on] his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” 3 

Worship is usually a spontaneous response to stimuli 
around us: the presence of other worshiping people; the 
beauty, sanctity, and holy memories of the place wherein we 
worship; the forward movement of the service; its music, 
hymns, and spoken word; our prayers, and the prayers of the 
Shepherd who leads. As the flame of adoration leaps high 
the burdens of the day, too heavy for frail shoulders, slip 
from us for a time. We become one with God whom we 
adore and to whom we pay homage. He is it who created us 
has given us “life and breath and all things.” 4 We “rest in 
the Lord, and wait patiently for Him.” 0 In the living silence 
before God, new insights come to us; fears, doubts, and 
frustrations melt away; and the crushing pressure of oui 
burdens is gone. Weak, we kneel to pray, for we have nc 
other place to go. We rise, with the power of God’s Spiri 
in us. God’s answer to Paul is the assurance to all of us 
“My grace is sufficient for thee. . . .”« In the strength o 

3. Psalm 103:13. 

4. Acts 17:25. 

5. Psalm 37:7. 

6. II Corinthians 12:9. 
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Christ we can do all things; by His strength we are readied 
for our journey again, readied to go forward along the path 
of life. 

This spontaneous response is part of our heritage from 
the past. David danced with joy before the Ark which he 
loved, and the staid men of faith were horrified! In the 
early Church, the first Christians were filled with spiritual 
joy, for theirs was a new life in Him who was called the 
Christ. As a spring breaks from the earth and rocks which 
would restrain it, so they could do nought but express them¬ 
selves. Men, hearing, could not understand, and called 
them drunken! They worshiped with enthusiasm—as the 
Greeks phrased it: “God in us.” They were God-possessed, 
God-inspired. Worship was not a duty to be fulfilled once a 
week, in a certain hour on a certain morning, at the call of 
a bell. The early Christians worshiped for joy, because they 
could not do otherwise. The Spirit of God within them 
impelled them to speak of the message which fired and 
thrilled them, which had brought them into the way of 
Christ, the way of life, the way of reconciliation with God. 

We likewise may know this rapture which compels us to 
speak. It may be in the morning service, in the house of 
God, with the organ and choir lifting our hearts upward, the 
soaring arches overhead turning our thoughts toward God. 
Or it may be in moments that cross our days, when God is 
very near, that we worship with enthusiasm, with intense 
joy. It may be a bright spring morning, ablaze with the gold 
of daffodils, or before the pale greenness of trees, returning 
to life after the quiescence of winter; or it may be white¬ 
trunked birches, golden-leaved, against the vivid blue of 
an October day. Such moments almost hurt in their beauty! 
We “glorify God—and enjoy Him forever.” That is the 
“chief end of man.” 7 

In the light of God, adoring Him, waiting reverently be- 


7 . Shorter Catechism. 
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fore Him, men see themselves as they are. God is good and 
great, full of majesty and power, worthy of the giving of 
reverence, of our “worth-ship.” Man, on the other hand, is 
weak, human—oh, so human!—with failures and shortcom¬ 
ings looming large about him. “We have followed too much 
the devices and desires of our own hearts. ... We have left 
undone those things which we ought to have done; and we 
have done those things which we ought not to have done.” 8 
Man is unable to help himself, “to lift himself by his own 
bootstraps.” He hungers for the righteousness which he sees 
in God, desiring to pattern his life after Him who is the 
giver of every good and perfect gift. Where can a man go 
but to God, the spring of mercy and forgiveness, who never 
fails the penitent child? 

As natural as the turning of the hours, the desire to act 
follows the awareness of his, man’s, need. Before God he has 
come to see his potentialities, that which he might become. 
One thing more he asks now, to be able to bring to fulfill¬ 
ment that which has been revealed to him in this hour of 
worship. To think, to feel, to give forth God’s praise, is 
only part of the outlet of the spring of joy in the heart of a 
man. To serve, to be, to do, are the further steps of his 
worship, “practicing the Presence of God” in all living. The 
attitude of Brother Lawrence, a cook in a French monastery 
many years ago, would be his attitude: “The time of busi¬ 
ness does not with me differ from the time of prayer, and 
in the noise and clatter of my kitchen while several persons 
are at the same time calling for different things, I possess 
God in as great tranquility as if I were upon my knees at 
the blessed sacrament.” 9 As the man leaves the hour of wor¬ 
ship, whatever he does now, whatever act or task he will 
perform, are done as unto God, for the glory of God, and 
not for the praise of men. 

8. “Prayer of Confession.” Book of Common Prayer. 

9. Brother Lawrence, The Practice of the Presence of God. 
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Sabbatier once said that “man is incurably religious,” 
and many times the truth of those words have been proved. 
In the great crises of life, almost without exception, man 
turns to the Church, no matter how far he has wandered 
from it, seeking to share there with God those overwhelm¬ 
ing experiences which are upon him. Here he accepts the 
hand of another in marriage, with a prayer of humility and 
praise, and for guidance. Together they bring their chil¬ 
dren, with a song of thanksgiving and a prayer of dedica¬ 
tion. He lays before God his beloved dead, with reverence 
to the Source of all life, from whom he came, to whom he 
will return. His prayer is for strength to go forward until 
such time as his own journey is ended and he is again with 
his loved one. In the great hours, therefore, he returns to 
God, needing spiritual food for his soul. 

Jesus once said, “I am the living bread ... if any man eat 
of this bread he shall live forever.” 10 He had said to the 
tempter, “Man cannot live by bread alone.” 11 Man cannot 
live on material “bread” only, on those things which min¬ 
ister to his creature comforts: food, clothing, shelter. Even 
when maintaining he has no hunger for other, spiritual, 
bread, the need is there, and it must be satisfied. 

In the denial of material food, when a man sets himself 
to fast, the pangs of hunger are quickly noted. If he persists, 
eventually he will die. For those denying themselves spir¬ 
itual food the effects are usually slower to appear. The star¬ 
vation is there; and in a time of trouble, when the world 
seems to collapse about one’s feet, the effects are evident. 
That soul is a hollow shell, so fragile it breaks easily under 
the weight of tragedy. One has heard a person say, “I did 
not even know how to pray at that time.” If he had sensed 
that something was lacking he may have covered the void 
with a cobweb-like structure that was only a veneer of glit- 

10. John 6:51. 

11. Matthew 4:4. 
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ter and whirl and things of this world. For a time he may 
even convince himself that all is well with him. Like a bear 
trap, though, there appears to be no danger, but a misstep 
proves otherwise. Spiritually starved people are cripples, 
spiritual cripples, whose souls and spirits are stunted and 
deformed as is the body of a child denied adequate food in 
the growing years. Or such starvation may be likened to 
plants sprouting in a darkened crack. They are pale and 
weak-stemmed from lack of sunlight, twisted by their des¬ 
perate attempts to gain room to expand, and never will they 
reach the full beauty of flower and fruition which is their 
heritage. 

“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after right¬ 
eousness.” 12 Humbly we thank God for the gift of hunger for 
the bread that satisfies, the Living Bread that never per¬ 
ishes. The promptings of our hearts, the instinct to worship, 
can turn us once again to God before it is too late, before 
our world falls apart about us in some time of tragedy. In 
God’s presence we may begin anew our spiritual growth. 
The promise waits: “They shall be filled.” 13 Once again we 
take up the Golden Quest, of meeting God in worship. With 
the Psalmist we say, “One thing have I desired of the Lord, 
that will I seek after; that I may dwell in the House of 
the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and to inquire in His temple.” 14 


12. Matthew 5:6. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Psalm 27:4. 


THROUGH THE EYES OF ISAIAH 


Mosaic, glowing and of great beauty, is made up of tiny 
particles of glass or stone, carefully set to reveal the pattern 
or picture in the mind of its creator. So there are fragments 
of worship which make the beautiful whole. Isaiah’s great 
vision highlights these elements for us, and we, standing in 
the presence of God, each in his own way relives this experi¬ 
ence. 

Isaiah tells us: “I saw the Lord . . . high and lifted up . . . 
and the [seraphim] cried one to another, ‘Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lord of Hosts; the whole earth is full of His glory.’ ” 1 
So the song of thanksgiving and praise rang through the 
temple, adoration of the great God whom they worshiped. 
Isaiah felt the presence to be so real that it seemed as though 
he could see God. He was stirred to the depths of his soul, 
until it seemed as though “the posts . . . moved at the voice of 
him that cried.’’ 2 It was as though a gigantic breaker crashed 
on steady rocks, shaking them by its tremendous force. 

So the worshiper praises God. It may be the simple, heart¬ 
felt prayer of a child: “Thank you, God, for this nice day.’’ 
It may be the profound prayer, equally sincere, the utter¬ 
ance of praise, of one come to maturity. Such praise holds 
nothing for the person himself, but is a pouring out of his 

1. Isaiah 6:1, 3. 

2. Isaiah 6:4. 
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being in adoration of the God he loves and worships, before 
whose presence he bows in humility. 

Kneeling there before the wonder of God’s overwhelm¬ 
ing presence, the worshiper realizes his own inadequacies, 
his need of forgiveness and cleansing. Isaiah’s cry, “Woe is 
mel for I am undone,’’ 3 (“I am lost!’’) finds an echo in the 
heart of each one of us. Isaiah sought an absolution for his 
sins, that he might be worthy to come before the purity of 
God. We are created in the spiritual image of God, but 
nevertheless we have “all . . . sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” 4 

The sense of sin is one of the most bitter, and most tragic, 
experiences which man has ever known. It seems to him that 
he is an outcast, forsaken by all men, forsaken even by God. 
He feels himself to be beyond redemption, walled in until 
there is no escape from his sense of shame and failure, which 
he believes he has brought upon himslf. The festering sore 
is driven deeper into his soul by his attempts to cover the 
sin, to hide it even from his own eyes, as well as from the 
eyes of other men. He may seek such a cover by activity in 
the social sphere or in following the lusts of the flesh. He 
desires salvation, but the darkness of sin has settled like a 
thick “smog” about him, obscuring the light, blotting out 
the signposts of life. Truly, he is a lost soul. “There is none 
to help,” he cries in despair, “no, not one.” 

Jesus came to such men, to seek and to save the lost ot 
God’s children. He used the word “lost” rather than “sin¬ 
ner” many times. Here was a creature, by deliberate act or 
by forces outside his control, strayed from his rightful place 
at the side of God. Like the dowry coin the man is lost to 
Someone, a Person who grieves that this precious one is ab¬ 
sent, fearing that he may have wandered so far that he will 
not be able to be found. The shepherd goes out seeking His 

3. Isaiah 6:5. 

4. Romans 3:23. 
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lost, even with the ninety and nine of his flock safely shel¬ 
tered, for each is important, and not one must be allowed 
to perish. The father of the wayward son watches unceas¬ 
ingly, sending out his love as a radio beam, willing His child 
to return to his father’s house, to a father’s love and for¬ 
giveness, to the rightful place as a son, as one of the family. 

“Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord,” 5 is 
the penitential cry of self-searching rising to God, who 
always will hear. None has strayed so far that God cannot 
draw them back to the warmth of His outreaching love. 
When they desire to return, to leave sin behind, they break 
down the wall which has shut God away from them. They 
are as a child who, with a sweep of his hand, sweeps away 
the barrier that he has built in a stream so that it flows 
freely and unhindered again. 

Isaiah received the symbol of cleansing and pardon in the 
coal from the altar. The worshiper today must likewise re¬ 
ceive the coal of cleansing and forgiveness, the assurance of 
God’s love and forgiveness to those drawing near to Him. 
Only with such assurance can man continue to climb toward 
the perfection of God, and that day “when ... we shall be 
like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” 6 

The third step in worship should follow for us as natu¬ 
rally as it did for Isaiah. The springs within us are released 
with the touch of God, and like Isaiah the voice of God is 
heard: “Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” 7 Our 
dedication is made as our hearts respond: “Here am I; send 
me.” 8 God has given us more than we have asked for or 
needed out of an overflowing storehouse of mercy. Our de¬ 
sire is to return a portion of this abundance to God, the 
Giver. We give our material gifts, a symbol of that which 


5. Psalm 130:1 

6. I John 3:2. 

7. Isaiah 6:8. 
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God has given to us—but more, we give ourselves, our wills, 
as well. Jesus went about doing good—but more, He gave of 
life itself. Someone has said that so often we are merely con¬ 
tent “to go about.” Jesus is our pattern, and like Him, we 
must give our all—life itself if need be. 

It is said that it is easy to die for what one believes, but 
that it is more difficult to live the faith we affirm. That re¬ 
quires a stamina we too often do not have, or think we do 
not have. It requires a steady plodding, going on day after 
day, over rough places and smooth, when it brings the ap¬ 
plause of others, and then going on, even when it seems as 
though the whole world has turned against us, when it seems 
as though no one cares what effort we do make, when it 
seems that it cannot be worth while to go on. It requires a 
complete dedication of one’s life to the will and control of 
God, without reservation, without “any strings attached,” 
until our life is transformed wholly, until it bears no like¬ 
ness to its former self. Then it is worship carried beyond 
the confines of time and place into the daily life, where we 
renew the pledge day by day, in each act, thought and mo¬ 
tive. There our very life proclaims God, who is the end, and 
all, of our living, and that it is He who has complete control 
of our life, is “in the driver’s seat.” It is not I who lives, but 
God who lives in and through me, His chosen vessel. 

In His pattern of prayer Jesus taught us: “Give us this 
day. . . Seeking and asking are also a natural part of 
worship. Many people rush into the presence of God with 
some demand for themselves as their first and foremost 
thought and, all too often, perhaps their only thought. They 
are as a child able to say only, “Give me!” It is right to ask 
God for things needful to us, even though He knows of what 
we have need before we ask. A child learns through his re¬ 
quests to ask aright. We learn by our requests what is the 


9. Matthew 6:11. 
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will of God for ourselves and for other men. The child ad¬ 
vances from “Give me!” selfishly, to “Give me!” wisely, for 
his greater good, and for the benefit of others. 

By seeking and asking, too, we renew our awareness of 
our dependence upon God, for the simplest things could 
not be ours without His bounty. Each breath we draw is a 
gift, and in our own strength we can do nothing, for that, 
too, comes from God. With such a realization our humility 
is increased, and we are lifted closer to the goodness and 
greatness of God. 

Not for ourselves only is our asking, for God would have 
us reach out our hand to our fellow travelers. We pray the 
larger prayer for others, beseeching God that the world also 
will be drawn into the intimate circle of His all-encompass¬ 
ing love. The prayer for others becomes the shining chain 
which binds us together as the body of Christ. In humility 
we seek to ease the sorrows and the heartaches of others, 
channel God’s wisdom to those needing it, to turn other men 
back from sin and destruction, or to place unspoken and 
secret petitions at the fountain of God’s mercy. In such 
prayer our dependence upon one another is reaffirmed, and 
our desire to seek the greater good of all men is strength¬ 
ened. 

The hour of corporate worship, the hour of thanksgiving 
and praise, of seeking forgiveness, and dedication, should be 
a time of great joy which makes the heart glow, and in its 
overtones to sing through all our daily existence. Many 
people, having been away from home for a time, find re¬ 
turning an unforgettable event. These are the grounds so 
well loved; the house reaches out welcoming arms; the well¬ 
loved faces are smiling their greeting. A family holiday, such 
as Thanksgiving, brings a special song of gratitude that we 
have been able to return. So it is for us that, coming into 
the house of worship, we are as children returning home 
after a time of wandering. God is waiting there, watching 
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for us, anxious to greet us, to establish us once again in the 
place designated for us. Returning, we reaffirm our loyalty 
to Him and to all for which the Church, His household, 
stands. We are not strangers, but kin, to those gathered 
here, journeying together to the Eternal Home where God 
Himself is our light. We are a family, not bounded by those 
seen, but of all who in that day call God “Father,” and all 
generations who have likewise worshiped Him. That is our 
heritage; that is the home-going experience which makes 
worship so rich and memorable. 


BY WHICH WAY? 


The hilltops of our lives are reached by many paths, and 
none can say, “This is the path, and there is none other.’' 
Our differences in needs, our differing hungers, require 
satisfaction in differing ways. Our divergent heritage and 
environment cause us to hold conflicting viewpoints. Yet 
with our differences we should not let ourselves be sepa¬ 
rated, one from the other. The poet says something to the 
effect of: “You go to your church, and I will go to mine, but 
let us walk along together.” Sharing insofar as possible in 
these other experiences, we and they will be enriched, for 
we share the same faith, the same Savior, the same Father, 
though our doctrines may differ. 

One path to the hilltop is the individual or solitary wor¬ 
ship experience. Many find God most easily as they seek 
Him out for themselves, apart from other human creatures. 
They feel that they alone are responsible to God, each for 
his own soul. For them, worship is going into one’s “closet,” 
and, having shut the door, praying to the Father who sees 
in secret. Seeking Him in some solitary place apart, they 
will find Him, even as God has promised. 

The corporate experience, or “common” worship, held 
as a possession in common, is the time of fellowship, when 
human beings come hand in hand to the throne of God. It 
is the social experience of sharing intimate fellowship such 
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as Jesus knew with His disciples. He drew apart into the 
desert or the mountain to be alone in His communion with 
God; but He also knelt in the fellowship of prayer with 
His closest friends, those of the intimate “inner circle.” But 
He felt it equally important to join regularly with other 
men in the hour of worship in the neighborhood synagogue. 
The Gospel writer tells us He went “as His custom was” 1 
to the house of God. In such partaking together, in such 
times when heart is knit to heart, does the spring of God’s 
love satisfy the thirst of those who seek. 

By temperament some people are always busy for others, 
“busy as little bees,” it might be said. In the hour of activ¬ 
ity there may come to them the experience of worship. One 
carries food to someone who is ill, or clothing to the chil¬ 
dren of an impoverished family. Another, without recom¬ 
pense, helps to rebuild a barn for a neighbor or gives time 
to the guidance of wayward boys. These deeds of service 
receive the assurance of Jesus: “Even as ye do it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 2 
They worship through service, following Him whose life pro¬ 
claimed Him to be the one who “came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” 3 

Often, for such people, there is also need of activity in 
die hour of worship in God’s house. The following of age- 
old ritual, where there is a definite forward movement to the 
service, may meet their needs. If the service is of simple pat¬ 
tern they must take an active part, joining heart and mind 
in the responses, singing, and prayers. By such activity they 
are enabled to rise toward God and to be blessed as they 
have need. 

Odier men delight in the formal worship service, the 

1. Luke 4:16. 

2. Matthew 25:40. 

3. Matthew 20:28. 
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stately ritual carrying them forward according to a design 
formed over a span of years. To these people it is meaning¬ 
ful because of its historic pattern and its time-honored 
memories. The ceremonies of the seasons, recognition of 
Saints’ days, and other hallowed days, the ornamentation of 
word and setting, bring the satisfaction that they seek. Like 
strung beads the parts come and go, lifting the worshiper to 
his God by their familiarity. They rise and kneel, respond 
and are silent, finding comfort in the familiar flowing pat¬ 
tern. 

Rather than activity, other people find their way to God 
in quietness and meditation. In the hour of communion, 
heart knit to heart by silence, in language too deep for 
words, they wait. “Truly my soul waiteth upon God, from 
Him cometh my salvation .” 4 They relax their hold on life 
for a little while, with silence flooding over them, and faith 
and grace working their salvation in that hour. 

The Friends’ meeting is the outstanding example of this 
path to the shining hilltop of God’s presence. The group, 
sinking into silent meditation, are “centering down,” when 
time and sense will have passed, and God alone is present. 
In those moments each soul waits for guidance and direc¬ 
tion from God, from the “Inner Light” within. They are a 
clear channel for that Light, for God to come in to them, 
and through them to others who also need the revelation of 
God, who need His mercy and His grace. Truly, they are 
‘the light of the world ,” 5 as Jesus’ light shines through 
their lives into the hearts of other men. 

Often those walking the formal path would feel lost in 
the service of quiet meditation or an informal service. In 
the latter, particularly, the pattern follows the moods and 
the needs of the moment. Often it is not the stately old 
aymns of the church that are used, but the familiar “Gos- 

4. Psalm 62:1. 

5. Matthew 5:14. 
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pel songs” which speak to their special hunger. The min¬ 
ister may be joined by laymen of the congregation, each tak¬ 
ing part in his own way. These people also would be lost if 
they strayed into a formal and ritualistic service! They 
would feel as though they had been dropped into a tangled 
maze of words and acts which they cannot follow or compre¬ 
hend. 

The glory of religion is all in the past for some who wor¬ 
ship. In their conservatism they do not look towards new 
ideas of thought and action, but rather their eyes are turned 
backward, to a closed Bible, to a completed revelation. They 
will argue with the progressive one who strives to push 
forward to new ideas and experiences, even though that 
should mean laying aside the treasures of the past, much as 
they would discard a worn-out garment. Between them is a 
wide gulf fixed, which they cannot cross to understand the 
beliefs of the other. 

Wide horizons beckon the tolerant worshiper, a diverg¬ 
ence of interests leading him on. He does not question 
sources, for treasures of many people of varying customs 
and religions add richness to his worship. Treasures old and 
new, from his religion and from others, from the four 
corners of the world, alike are woven into the fabric of wor¬ 
ship, gold and purple, blue and red, until the tapestry glows 
with an intense light. He is on the opposite end of the scale 
from the intolerant one who hugs to his heart “the one 
true revelation,” who looks askance at those not worshiping 
as he does, even those who likewise claim the name ol 
Christian. The many strands in the hands of the tolerant 
one challenge him by their variety, but they only confuse 
the intolerant worshiper with his one strand. Each, though 
weaves to the glory of God as God has given him under 
standing. 

So the paths wind up the hill, each following the 
way that satisfies him, that gives him the missing pieces ol 
the puzzle of his life. One must beware, diough, lest the 
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)aths twist and merge until a person becomes what he 
:laims he is not. The formal and conservative worshiper 
nay become intolerant and dogmatic, claiming his way to 
)e the only true way. The informal and progressive may 
eel that his is “the enlightenment,” and he, too, becomes 
logmatic as to the way men ought to worship. 

God beckons each man to Himself, and we must join 
lands, admitting our differences, but walking together in 
ove and in service. Each will take his place in the religious 
>ody, or spiritual family, that best suits his aptitudes and 
lis hungers. Divergence is a part of Protestantism and not 
o be criticized or taken lightly. Our physical appetites re¬ 
use some things with distaste that would be a rare treat for 
•ther men. Why, therefore, should there not be varying 
piritual appetites? If we overcome the binding “isms” 
diich strangle our spiritual life, divergence may become a 
remendous strength rather than a weakness that destroys or 
ears apart the religious fabric of life. 

In weaving a tapestry one takes an endless array of 
breads, each weak in itself, useful to a limited extent, beau- 
iful to a fair degree. Woven together, they form a stout 
ord that the strongest hands cannot break. Bound together, 
hey make the pattern which the Master intended for them, 
lach twisted thread highlights or accents the other colors, 
ringing fresh loveliness to the whole. Each body of wor- 
hipers, therefore, brings its own gifts, adds its strength and 
:s beauty to the Church, the Body of Christ. In whatever 
'ay it is done, and in whatever way worship is conducted, 
:s sole aim must be for the glory of God. We are attempt- 
ig to build “a habitation not made with hands ” 6 wherein 
iod may come and dwell. Only in working together can 
lat building be fitly framed, rightly established. Only in 
lutual love and helpfulness will the house be worthy of 
le greatness and majesty of God to dwell in. 

We who follow the Christ must be affirmative in our ap- 
6. II Corinthians 5:1. 
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proach to religion. Jesus promised abundant life not for « 
chosen few but for all men. He said that He came to seel 
and to return to the fold the lost ones of God’s flock. H< 
sought out the best in all men, looking into the heart ant 
mind of each person. Peter, as Simon, weak, wavering, givei 
to impulse and failure, was told, “Thou art Cephas, Peter 
a rock .’’ 7 The sin and weakness of men was not to be con 
demned but treated as a disease to be healed. It is the sin 
the evil like a bitter core in one’s heart and not the om 
who sins whom God hates, for man is in God’s own imag' 
even when man tries his best to erase that image. Jesu 
sought to restore the shine of that image, to point out to th 
wayward one that which is like unto God within hirr 
Truth and goodness were shining threads through all Jesus 
thinking. He anchored His trust in God, certain that H 
would never fail Him. 

Christ-likeness must be the pattern of the Christian. H 
too must seek the best in all men, thinking of them befor 
himself, attempting to restore the wayward into the Way c 
God. Fie trusts in God without faltering, for God is the roc 
on which he stands, the fortress or the stronghold roun 
about him, for “we can do all things through Christ wh 
strengthens us.” 8 9 The path of life is upward and ongoing 
and none can turn back, even when he stumbles. 

The Christian must turn aside from all negativism, fror 
all that would deny God or man. It is not the “Thou sha 
nots” by which he lives, but, “A new commandment 
give .” 0 Distrust and suspicion of other beings, pessimisn 
fear of the good as a temptation which may trap his fee 
deny the good and merciful God who guides and steadies th 
lives of all men. Glory in sacrifice and the martyr’s plat 
often arises from pride; and it is glory sought for one’s sel 


7. John 1:42. 

8. Philippians 4:13. 
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not for God. Such an attitude says, “Behold the great sacri¬ 
fices I have made!” In humbleness of heart we accept sacri¬ 
fice, if it should come to us, as a path by which we can see 
God and serve Him in a special way. It was Livingstone who 
said that which men labeled sacrifices were rather privileges, 
for “all these are nothing when compared with the glory of 
God.” 

Jesus did not deny the good and the beautiful, for He 
saw them as the creation of God placed here for our joy. 
From the flowers and birds, from the flow of life about Him, 
He drew the word pictures of God which are still vivid to 
us, which made our Father a Person whom we can know. 
The title, “Man of Sorrows,” is so often applied to Jesus that 
we forget Plim to be a man of joy and of a natural love of 
life. He enjoyed the social intercourse with friends, at wed¬ 
dings, family gatherings, and in the market place. Little chil¬ 
dren thronged to Him—in itself an indication of His happy 
nature. His laughter rings through many of His sayings, but 
men have buried His words under the dust of literalness un¬ 
til they are gray and without joy. Christianity is a religion or 
joy. It opens with the angel song of jubilation: “I bring you 
glad tidings of great joy ... to all people .” 10 Jesus promised 
us: “These things have I spoken unto you, that My joy 
might remain in you, and that your joy might be made 
full .” 11 

10. Luke 2:10. 

11. John 15:11. 


THE ADVENTURE OF FAITH 


The upward climb in worship is always an adventure of 
faith, a journey toward God. Around us are the cloud of 
witnesses who have climbed before us, and we in our day 
follow the path they trod. The early Christians were known 
as the “Followers of the Way,” Jesus being the Way by 
which they came to God. Like Abraham they went out, not 
knowing whither they went, only that God was the end they 
sought. It takes immense courage to put one s faith without 
reservation into something one cannot see. There is only a 
reaching out into the darkness of the future, not to see 
clearly the path that one is intended to walk in, but only 
to touch the Hand of God and in simple trust to give one’s 
all into His keeping. The Hand of God is better far for the 
believer than a safe and known way. Each step then becomes 
an adventure, a new discovery, of the love of God, and of 
His mercy and goodness. Each step brings new vistas of the 
promises of God to all men, promises that fail not. 

The adventure of faith is like a man weaving a beautiful 
cloth. He knows there is a master plan, handed from one 
generation to the next, and it is his joy to carry on his part 
in the plan. He cannot see that which he is weaving, but he 
is like the weavers who follow the chanting of their master, 
trusting the design which he proclaims. The weaver must 
take care to weave aright, keeping the threads untangled, 
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that his work may be true. He thinks of the ones coming 
after him who will carry on his labor. At the end of the day, 
when his stint is done, he lays aside his weaving, content if 
he has done his best. Others will take up the weaving; others 
will carry on the master plan until their stint, too, is fin¬ 
ished. Only when a man has laid aside his work, resting at 
last in His presence, may he see the whole pattern, may he 
understand the purpose of God. 

So one weaves the tapestry of life, so he journeys onward, 
part of the pilgrimage of faith. Worship gives him courage 
to toil on, for in worship he comes into the presence of God, 
and in communion with Him does he glimpse the design of 
God. In worship he understands, “as looking in a glass, 
darkly,” that he is working out the will of God. In trust he 
looks toward the time when he will see “face to face.” 
Through worship he receives comfort and faith, whatever 
he craves, to rise up and continue on his journey. 

He sees the finger of God writing lessons for him also in 
nature. He watches as life is renewed, restored, re-created. 
He sees a worn-out pattern discarded after it has filled its 
place in the over-all plan. He comes to understand how ap¬ 
parent failure, with God, is but another piece in the crea¬ 
tiveness of God. 

Even so man at times believes that he has failed, that in 
some way lie has not completed that which God had set for 
him to do. Or men point him out as a failure: in the eyes of 
the world he was anything but a success! By faith he sees 
that God’s plan may have greater work for him beyond this 
life, and in confidence he goes forward to take up that task. 
It is God who purposes; and in faith man, without fear, 
accepts his apparent failure, his uncompleted tasks. “We 
know that all things work together for good to them that 
love God, to them who are called according to His pur¬ 
pose .” 1 Some day will come a brighter dawn, and in the 


1. Romans 8:2S. 
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eternal light of God we will see life clearly. After the dark 
night of Calvary, when men pointed Him out to be the 
world’s greatest failure, dawned the clear white light of 
Easter. Then a Voice spoke: “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 2 

A man, weaving out the pattern of God, does not work 
or worship alone. The adventure of faith is most real as it 
binds all men into one great fellowship, when we are made 
aware of the ties which hold us to others in the great pro¬ 
cession of faith, of seeking God. 

Nuns and monks were once les religieux, those bound to¬ 
gether by certain vows not to be broken while life lasted. 
So the word “religion” means “to bind together” those made 
fast by some invisible bond. Religion reaches its greatest 
height as men and women, and little children, come to¬ 
gether, binding themselves heart to heart in worship. 

In that hour voices are lifted in praise and adoration to 
the God they all profess. In song and prayer are voices 
blended; hearts are opened for forgiveness and healing; the 
Word of God is proclaimed, warming all who hear; and a 
common dedication is made by all to do the will of God as 
it is revealed to each of their hearts. Bright is the vision of 
the possible destinies of those gathered there, as it never 
could come to a man who prayed alone. A coal by itself 
quickly loses its color and its warmth, becoming a dead and 
useless lump. A number of coals light the fire which warms 
and blesses, the spark of life leaping from one coal to an¬ 
other. 

The congregation gathered here is part of the larger 
Congregation gathered before God. Across the wide land 
are the town and country churches, city cathedrals, and tiny 
“store-front” buildings where “two or three are gathered 
together in His name.” 3 Across the water, on other con- 

2. Matthew 28:20. 

3. Matthew 18:20. 
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tinents, on little islands, in tropic and frozen places, are the 
multitudes come for worship. It is the fellowship of those 
who believe, who seek to live the good way, the way of Love, 
as did the Master whose name and sign they bear. It is a 
fellowship as numberless as the stars, but we are not lost in 
the immensity of this community of God. Each of those who 
worship in the larger Congregation are known to God, for 
we are told: “He calleth them [the stars] all by their names.” 4 
We, bearing His imprint upon us, are infinitely more pre¬ 
cious, and we will not be lost before God in that great 
multitude. 

In worship with these others called of God, then, he is 
truly a Pilgrim of the Way, part of the ongoing procession 
of faith. He is bound fast, heart to heart, with friends and 
kin with whom he worships. He is of the Body of Christ, 
part of the great family of God which knows no boun¬ 
daries of creed or race or class. The worshiper knows he 
must arise and be about his Father’s business, in whatever 
field that service may be, to be worthy of his place as a child 
of God, his Father. Truly, such a sense of vocation will cause 
the daily life to glow with divine fire! 

Festive occasions are a great event in the human life, part 
of its adventure. It might be said that the greatest festivity 
is the hour of public worship. Is it not an honor to be in¬ 
vited into certain homes? Perhaps it is because the host is 
socially prominent, and one feels that the invitation sets 
him apart as one of the “elect.” It may be one is drawn to 
a home by the graciousness and warmth found there. One 
seeks to be worthy of the honor extended him, in whatever 
way he feels he is inadequate—a new hat or an improvement 
in some mannerism! 

The worshiper is issued a gilt-edged invitation from God 
to join others in the festival of worship. He should sense 
that it is a special honor and make himself worthy to enter 
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the house of God. Morally, socially, aesthetically, he must 
prepare himself, so that he may join the celebration of his 
faith in God’s house. In each life there is need of an aware¬ 
ness of self and others, an activity of soul and of mind, 
which cannot be felt outside the time of worship, outside the 
festival gathering. 

The radio is a great ministry for the shut-ins unable to 
attend church, or those geographically isolated. It is un¬ 
fortunate that the privilege is abused, many using it as an 
excuse for laziness or indifference. If one does think to turn 
to a service, the temptation is to be busy about something, 
hearing the service as a secondary matter. If one listens, 
there is the danger one will relax, letting the service move 
over one’s mind as a flood, with no active participation, 
with nothing absorbed. Too often there is no real adora¬ 
tion, no sense of the need of forgiveness, no heart-and-soul 
dedication. In such a case the reception is passive and often 
barren of fruit. 

The call to join in worship gains from other men the re¬ 
sponse that they can worship God in their gardens, in a 
beautiful bit of woods, or in some other spot which they 
will name—even a golf course! It is true that God is there, 
in the midst of that which He has created; communion 
may be there; one may utter words of praise and prayer; 
but it is a bare and empty gesture, devoid of the real sense 
of worship. It would be about as bleak as sitting alone in a 
dingy room, without the “trappings” of Christmas (includ¬ 
ing kinfolk), celebrating the day and the event alone. 

Truly to celebrate a festival, one needs the right environ¬ 
ment, with others like-minded, the hearts of all set in the 
same direction. In the hour of worship, then, one should 
be in the House of God, having gladly accepted His invita¬ 
tion to come. There adoration and praise move forward, 
voices joining together in song and prayer, common faith 
and dedication proclaimed. We, the finite, the weak and 
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wayward, acknowledge God in all His infinite graciousness, 
majesty, and power. We exalt His name, we glory in the 
wonder of His love—how can anyone refuse this festive hour, 
this adventure of faith, with the greatest Host that man has 
ever known? 


THORNS ON THE PATH 


Worship, for many people, is dull and without joy, like a 
jewel over which a thick coating of dust has settled, dim¬ 
ming its radiance. To such seekers, the festival of worship 
in God’s house is routine, lusterless, without satisfaction, 
and life shares in that dusty tone. 

One of the reasons for this lack of glow is personal. Like 
a man hungering for something that he cannot name, one 
does not know for what he seeks. He looks for comfort and 
security, but he seeks them in material things. He desires 
forgiveness, but does not turn to the source of all forgive¬ 
ness. In all his searching there is no answering response in 
his soul. He is stumbling, groping in the darkness like a 
lost child unable to find his way home. The beliefs to which 
he clings were willed to him by his parents and grandpar¬ 
ents. “This is what to believe,” they told him, and without 
question he obeyed. They might as well have handed him a 
wrapped package whose contents were not revealed. The 
package of beliefs is a useless weight in his hands. 

Each man must determine for himself what it is he be¬ 
lieves and, equally important, why he believes. He may say, 
“God is our Heavenly Father.” It must be a real fact to 
him, because he understands how that simple statement took 
shape. He believes it because it does something for him, 
makes a difference in his life, is a vital force within him. 
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Believing sincerely, he will act differently from one who 
does not sincerely believe, for responsibility goes with his 
acceptance of fact. Only in that way will he appreciate all 
the vital issues of Christian thought, what they may mean to 
him, should mean to him , as an individual. 

Jesus, standing before Pilate, was asked, “Art thou the 
King of the Jews?” Jesus replied, “Do you say this of your 
own accord, or did others say it to you about me?” 1 It is a 
question we should all ponder: this belief, is it our own, or 
was it given to us by someone else? Is our sense of repent¬ 
ance our own act, or are we sliding through on the grace 
laid up for us by others? Do we believe because it is ex¬ 
pected of us, because we think our act will please others? 
Does our belief “do” something for us, or is it a dead weight 
on our minds and hearts? Is it our religion, firsthand, be¬ 
cause we have experienced something that has changed us 
so that we can never be the same again? Or is it a worn, 
threadbare hand-me-down from a past generation? We need 
their wisdom, the guidance of others, but God desires that 
we explore the package which we have received and make 
the contents our possession, knowing what we do, what will 
result, or will be required of us by our actions and our 
beliefs. 

For other worshipers, divine fire is lacking in the service 
because they do not come with expectancy. Their uncon¬ 
scious thought considers this as “just another service.” They 
do not reach high, “hitch their wagons to the star of hope,” 
feeling that they are going to meet Him who is “high and 
lifted up ,” 2 the Almighty God, the Ruler of all creation. 
They do not aim for a distant goal, feeling the attempt to 
be useless, a waste of effort if they cannot gain that for which 
they reach. They are as tinder needing a spark to flame them 
into life and warmth. 

1. John 18:33, 34. 

2. Isaiah 6:1. 
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It may be that routine, unthinking habit alone brings 
such worshipers. “The Browns are so faithful. They are in 
church every Sunday!" Anyone could name people who at¬ 
tend church as regularly and as automatically as they 
breathe, but with as little thought to worship as to the 
breath they draw. They are there in body, but their spirit 
is far away on a cloud of its own, untouched by the service. 
There is no deep impulse that brings them, no real convic¬ 
tion that they are there to celebrate the worship of God with 
other men. The “one thing needful " 3 is lacking in them, 
and the door of their spirit is barred against the entrance of 
God. 

Other men, it has been known, attend the “White Church 
on the Hill" or another famous-name church because it 
raises their social prestige, or is a social recommendation. 
Or it is good from a business standpoint to be seen in a cer¬ 
tain pew each Sunday morning. Again, it is not conviction, 
expectancy, which brings them, and their souls will wither 
away, unfed. 

The lack of expectancy is often found in those who at¬ 
tend because they like “the preacher." “A fine, upstanding 
young man—so intellectual!" “Did you notice how that ser¬ 
mon hit Mrs. Jay? Too bad she was not there to hear it." 
Others are soothed by his words, dozing through at least a 
part of the service. The first phase of the service is the pre¬ 
liminary to be gotten over before “the preacher" begins to 
speak. These people do not seek to understand what the 
total service should mean to them, what the minister seeks 
to be: that he is prophet, the one who speaks for God, the 
channel by whom the Word of God comes to guide the 
people in their daily living. 

There are some men who are as a weight to the other wor¬ 
shipers, keeping them back from the great experience they 
desire. It may be that such men do not take an active part 


3. Luke 10:42a. 
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in the service, forbearing to sing or join in the prayers, let¬ 
ting their thoughts wander far away. Others may industri¬ 
ously attend to a prayer book, hymn book, or Bible, react¬ 
ing like puppets on strings to the rising and seating of the 
congregation, not interested in any real sense to what goes 
on about them. One wonders if they would grant such dis¬ 
courtesies to the host of a house they should happen to 
visit! Truly, it is said of such, “They praise Me with their 
lips, but their hearts are far from Mel ” 4 

Coming with their hearts prepared to find God, would-be 
seekers sometimes do not find the satisfaction which they 
desire, for which they are prepared to receive. It happens 
to the most sincere worshiper at times, coming from condi¬ 
tions outside his control. It is like a person taking a long 
drink from a well, expecting it to be clear and refreshing, 
but finding it instead insipid or salt. It may be that the 
minister is incompetent in his leadership, or is not touched 
by the spark of God. It may be the drink the minister took 
from the well that day did not yield satisfaction. The en¬ 
vironment may hold the worshiper back: a bare and dingy 
room not worthy of the title of “church”; a lack of neatness 
and careful tending; a sense of lack of respect for God’s 
house; the misbehavior of persons at the age of accountabil¬ 
ity—none minds a restless tiny child too long confined! Love 
and care can correct some faults; understanding of the mean¬ 
ing of worship and one’s relation to others can do much to 
bring the radiance of worship in other cases. 

The building should proclaim: “This is the House of 
God, this is the very gate of Heaven . 5 Those concerned with 
the things of God gather here.” 


4. Isaiah 29:13; Matthew 15:8. 

5. Genesis 28:17. 


THE CHILD IN THE MIDST 


I he deeply satisfying worship experience is as a tender 
plant, cherished and cared for in its long, slow growth. 
Without adequate roots it cannot reach full beauty and 
development. I lie mystical roots of worship reach far back 
into the life of the worshiper, to the dawn of that life, and 
even beyond. The service this morning depends in part on 
the past years of life, and in part on the heritage from the 
past. Only as worship becomes as natural as breathing can 
it reach its highest fulfillment for the seeker. 

The child of Hebrew parentage early is taught the mean¬ 
ing of religion. He is taught the history and meaning of his 
faith, and the ancient ceremonials are an intimate part of 
his experiences. From his parents he catches a glimpse of 
what religion can mean to a person, of its beauty and 
strength, the peace and joy that it gives. God is not a guest in 
his home, but a dweller in the midst of his family, one of the 
household. The command of Moses is at the core of ail the 
living of the family: “These words . . . thou shalt teach . . . 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 1 

Christianity, founded as it is on the life of Jesus, finds an 
important building stone in the stories of Jesus. He came as 
a little child to be trained by His parents as every Hebrew 

1. Deuteronomy 6:6, 7. 
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child was trained. Many of His teachings reflect that train¬ 
ing by Mary in His tender years. Jesus talked to His fol¬ 
lowers about the dowry coin, the yeast hid in the meal, the 
hidden lamp, salt, bread, the fruit of the tree and the vine. 
From the wider life around His Nazareth home came the 
hours with Mary, talking with her inquisitive boy, about 
the seed and sowing, the vineyard, fishing, the shepherd on 
the hills, and many of the phases of life that were every¬ 
where around Him. As a man grown, Jesus delighted in 
little children, called them to Him, shared intimate hours 
with them. We wish we knew of the things they must have 
talked about together as they may have sat on a sunny hill¬ 
side with the bright birds and flowers close at hand. 

In our own country, in former generations, family devo¬ 
tions played a large part in the lives of the children of the 
household. Often it was in the evening when the family 
gathered about the hearth, and the father or grandparent 
read from the well-worn and well-loved “Old Book” and 
offered prayer. The wee member of the household lay in his 
cradle and early absorbed something of the atmosphere of 
those moments, sharing in his own way in that “quiet time.” 
The meaning of worship grew as the child developed, as he 
understood more and was trained in the things of the spirit. 
The blessing of those hours of family worship was as a treas¬ 
ure chest from which he could draw as he had need in the 
later, and often not so peaceful, years of his life. 

Today families are scattered, each member dashing in 
his own direction, busy with his own interests. Even at 
meal times, too often, there is no moment when thoughts 
are turned toward God, when a “thank you” is said to Him 
who is the Giver of every good and perfect gift. There is 
no prayer spoken that this bread, broken here, is to be 
shared through service with the needy and hungering chil¬ 
dren of God. 

Sundays and holidays are “just another day” in many 
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homes. Christmas is not a religious festival, or else its reli¬ 
gious overtones are lost in the confusion of rich feasts, fam¬ 
ily visiting, and tissue paper everywhere. It should be a fam¬ 
ily day, with all of its festivity, sharing with kin in the joy 
of giving; but there must ever be a remembrance of Him 
whose birthday it is, that we are commemorating the giving 
of God’s divinest gift to man, even His Son. 

Sundays, too often, are merely the day Father does not 
have to work and there is a special edition of the paper to 
read. Too often there are no special minutes in the day to 
set it apart forever in the memory of the child. The Psalm¬ 
ist recalls “how I went with the throng . . . with glad shouts 
and songs of thanksgiving, a multitude keeping festival [or 
holy day ].” 2 Blessed is the child with such memories of his 
family Sundays! 

Many problems in adult worship arise because o£ this lack 
of worship in childhood, the absence of mystical roots. The 
home was not based on high Christian standards that chal¬ 
lenged the child to be his best. There was no family unity, 
no heart and center around which life pivoted. There was 
no sense of the important values of life. There was no care¬ 
ful building of a firm foundation on which to erect one’s 
life. Life in the home always is an indication of what the 
lives of those dwelling within are made. A Christian home 
is a vivid demonstration of the Christian way and the only 
home where a child is given the most vital of all gifts: a 
sense of God in all areas of life. An old Mammy spoke 
aright. “If you ain’t got religion in your home, you ain’t got 
religion nowhere.” 

Careful training should be given the child, a knowledge 
of what religion is, what it can mean in a personal way, and 
an understanding of worship at its highest and best. Grow¬ 
ing older, the youth comes to understand the part worship 
has played and is playing in the life of mankind. He will 

2. Psalm 42:4. 
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come to form his own spiritual convictions, to see the glory 
of a dedicated life. Each day will take on fresh color and 
beauty, for he is dwelling in the presence of God, and can¬ 
not be shaken by the storms of life. The foundation is none 
else but Jesus Christ, his Lord and Master. 

The first mystical roots in the life of the child are almost 
unseen. In the beginning he is only vaguely aware of what 
takes place around him. His wants are met, the shapes 
around him respond to his cries and actions. He is the cen¬ 
ter, the whole world. He early discovers whether or not his 
cries bring prompt attention and whether or not more cry¬ 
ing brings further concessions. Early he must understand his 
relationships to these others around him, that there is more 
to the world than himself and his desires. His first social 
awareness grows into self-awareness and, in time, his place 
in the sight of God. In part, from these beginnings, is the 
determination of his personality, whether his first thoughts 
are turned inward to himself, his desires and needs, or 
whether he is outreaching, outgoing, a happy, balanced per¬ 
son thinking first of others, one who brings joy to those 
around him. 

The need of regularity for the tiny child in later years 
develops into a sense of the orderliness of God’s great uni¬ 
verse. A child learns by regularity, repetition, and constant 
association to establish meanings in his world. Hab;its 
formed early will bear fruit, desired or not, in a day when 
the thread seemingly has vanished. A dependable, trust¬ 
worthy environment guides a child into the possession of a 
trustworthy nature which rejoices in the dependability of 
God. 

The little child needs affection as much as he has need of 
physical food and clothing. Our hearts have gone out to chil¬ 
dren—neurotic, unhappy, delinquent—because of the ab¬ 
sence of love and affection in their homes. We have heard 
also of “TLC” (tender, loving care) being prescribed by 
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doctors to those caring for ill or dependent children. Love 
from one’s parents teaches a child of the love of God, giving 
him a warm sense of security that will be as a protective 
cloak about him as he ventures into a wider and unknown 
world. He has looked into the face of his father or mother; 
and seeing there a tender, brooding love, finds it a mirror 
for the face of God. No loneliness or fear can touch him 
while the memory of that face lingers with him. Occasion¬ 
ally, if he has wandered far from the path, and once again 
that face comes to his mind, he will be drawn back to the 
path of right. He ever thinks: If a parent is such a wonder¬ 
ful being, what must God be like! So, unafraid, he goes out 
to meet life and whatever it may hold for him. 

Receiving affection is only part of the child’s picture. He 
senses, before he understands, the relationship between his 
parents; and that also affects his life. Love should be a way 
of living for the parents, begun with their pledge to each 
other at their marriage. They are interdependent, sharing 
the richest treasures life has to offer. Love should run deep 
and true between them, coloring every action, making for 
complete loyalty and trust between them. Each is like a seg¬ 
ment of a compound leaf, able to live apart from the other, 
with its own individuality, but by a miracle of God’s crea¬ 
tion only a part of the larger whole, and complete only as it 
is joined to the other. 

Such family love makes the home the fostering place for 
the greater love in God’s family. Christianity is rooted in 
love, with God, who is Love, commanding every person, 
“Love one another.” It was that love which so impressed a 
pagan world—love for God as the object of all human devo¬ 
tion, love for one’s neighbor, seen or unseen, next door or 
halfway around the world, as one loves one’s self. 

True love comes to need no words, speaking a language 
of its own, whether between members of the family unit, 
or within the race, or among all races. A child senses if all 
is well with his family and reacts accordingly, /is he grows. 
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he senses whether or not it is well in the Larger Family. If 
all is not well, if members of that larger unit are at odds 
with each other, the child will be more likely to grow 
emotionally unstable, insecure, his life resting on shifting 
sands. He will be unable to know God, as is his right, un¬ 
able to provide for others a place for God to dwell and to 
work to give to others the security which he lacks for him¬ 
self. Only in “loving and being loved” in his environment 
is he able to develop mutual sensitivity and responsiveness. 

One step which the parents may take is to bring the child 
to God at an early age. Hebrew law provided for such a 
step, and Jesus was presented at the temple when but a few 
days old, according to custom. Even if one does not accept 
the doctrine of infant baptism, a dedication may be made 
which draws the child into the circle of the earlier, the mar¬ 
riage, pledge. It is a time of thanksgiving for the gift of the 
child, for the joy which a little child brings to a home, and 
gratitude for the trust which God has bestowed upon them 
in giving the child into their keeping. It is a pledge to love 
one another more fully, and in that love to dedicate them¬ 
selves to bring the child up “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” They seek to consecrate themselves to the task 
of giving their child the best that they have learned of the 
ways, and of the love, of God, who is their heavenly Father. 

Many times we are amused by the imitativeness of a child, 
when “monkey see, monkey do,” is natural for him. Yet it 
is by such mimicry that he learns. The parents are as God 
to a little child, and he has no other standard by which to 
establish right and wrong. In time the transfer of standard 
will be made to God Himself, the divine pattern, the stand¬ 
ard for the living of all men. If the child is to be trust¬ 
worthy, the parents must first be trustworthy. Such feelings 
as fear, distrust, hate, racial prejudice, gratitude, and gen¬ 
tleness are the patterns by which the child grows and which 
he seeks to copy in his own life. 

A careless, thoughtless, word by a parent may be a mile- 
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stone in the formulation of a child’s ideas, one which ma) 
take years to overcome. 

Stories of the prowess and astounding ability of a bo) 
called Jimmy had filtered back to one mother. One day she 
discovered Jimmy’s race, and her question destroyed for the 
child something pure, true, and right: ‘‘You did not tell me 
that Jimmy was a Negro.” 

The child replied, “I don’t know, but I’ll look in the 
morning.” 

One cannot merely state modes of behavior but must prac¬ 
tise them in order to guide the child rightly. A mother 
states rules of honesty to her child, punishing him if he dis¬ 
obeys. On a bus or train he discovers that a few months or 
a year can be easily or conveniently overlooked to “get by” 
on half-fare. Such a mother instills dishonesty in her child, 
and words to the contrary will have little meaning. She 
would be horrified if someone told her she were dishonest 
and teaching her child to be likewise! 

Training of that sort is “double-minded,” teaching and 
living on two levels. Someone has said, “What you are 
speaks so loud I cannot hear what you say.” At first it con¬ 
fuses the child until he decides what “pays off.” If an act is 
dishonest, but has a reward, then it is likely that he will 
follow that course as if it were right. To set a star to guide 
their child, the parents must fix their eyes on a star, and 
then follow it no matter where it may lead. The parents 
wishing a child to stand worthy before God must first be 
worthy in their own lives, Christ-like in thought, word, and 
action. 

Conversation must be guarded as well as actions. So many 
parents believe themselves to be talking “over the head” of 
a child, yet by chance remarks, sensed if not fully compre¬ 
hended, the child is absorbing ideas, feelings, even preju¬ 
dices. Many times there are “family fatalisms,” which shape 
the life of a child: “You can’t expect much else of Johnny, 
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with the parents he has.” “Blood will tell.” “Jane is so plain, 
too bad she doesn’t have Rita’s curls.” Then parents won¬ 
der why children act as they do! 

The little child is at first all “Give me!” snatching toys 
from brother or sister or friend. Co-operation must be 
learned to bring happiness to the child as well as to those 
around him. Religion at its best is co-operation with God, 
and with one’s fellow men for the sake of God. We have 
wandered so far from that lesson in our world today! We 
need to drill that idea once again into our thoughts, then 
into our actions. Reaching out to another does bring a 
flood of happiness, a sense of rightness to one’s world, where 
hugging one’s “toys” to one’s heart brings only loneliness 
and misery. Co-operation is learning to share all things as 
well as learning to work together for the greater good and 
for the advancement of God’s plans for the family of man. 

With the dawning of awareness of the vastness of the 
world, the child is probably closer to nature than at any 
other time. Then a child’s curiosity bubbles over, and he is 
a living interrogation mark. There is a sense of wonder as 
he makes each new discovery, and he must know the secret 
of each marvel. A child will stand transfixed in awe and 
amazement as he studies an object dull and commonplace to 
the adult. The rhythm and hidden meanings of the world 
catch him up, and he reacts without restraint. 

The object may gain in its marvelous nature if the adult 
will take these moments and transform them into a time of 
worship. In a few seconds the miracle of the thing may be 
pointed out: the odd markings of the butterfly’s wings; the 
ease of the bird’s flight or its pretty song; the astonishing 
number of legs of the caterpillar; the purr of a contented 
cat. Then a brief, “Thank you, God,” will bring new de¬ 
light to the child—and to the adult as well! As the spon¬ 
taneous delight is nurtured, the.sense of wonder will never 
be lost. 
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As the child grows, becomes more of a “religious” being, 
he develops a sense of being “at home” in the world into 
which he has been born. He is secure in his home, and, 
therefore, in God’s larger House and Family. Fie is increas¬ 
ingly confident in his own power, his potentialities, and the 
part those powers can play in his life and the lives of other 
people. Though the world is in a state of change, as more 
of the seen world becomes familiar to him, he is secure in 
his knowledge of an unseen world and the reality of the 
presence of God, who is the same “yesterday, today, and 
forever.’ He knows the prayer of his heart will be answered: 
“O Thou who changest not, abide with me!” 

The little child, active, growing, can best catch his wor¬ 
ship “on the wing,” the moments of wonder and delight 
caught by the adult, as we have indicated. The wise parent 
or teacher can do much to foster these times, make them 
memorable to the child, using them as building stones in 
the temple of his soul. 

The older child delights in planning his worship under 
the guidance of teacher or parent. Collections of things, 
however indiscriminately gathered, may be a point at which 
to begin. A walk or a story may make a brief worship experi¬ 
ence profitable. A growing knowledge of geography and 
history may open new vistas for young children. They will 
come to see that other children, in other lands, are like 
themselves in needing food, clothing, and shelter, in need¬ 
ing parents and security, the knowledge that someone cares 
for them and about them. Through sharing with others of 
the family of God, by a carefully worked out project, much 
can be done for the religious growth of the child. 

A little later, it is a great man or woman who arouses his 
interest, and in guided hero-worship he gains new insights 
into the nature of God. Flere is one who knew danger and 
excitement, or one whose life was devoted to the service of 
others at great sacrifice. This person traveled far over the 
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world with a message that he must share of a Person that he 
knew in his own life. Each is a dedicated being, full of the 
wonder of a transformed life, not dull or prosaic, but one 
who challenges a youth likewise to dedicate his life, to lose 
his life in the Life of God that he may find it again in a 
rich and far more abundant way. 

Gradually these experiences and thoughts can be turned 
into formal worship, when all can come into the presence of 
God. Formal, guided worship is as the “three square meals 
a day,” necessary to sustain the spirit; and God uses these 
times to shape each personality into a being worthy to be 
a child of God. The fleeting moments should be fostered 
as they come so that they may never cease, for they are the 
“in-between snacks” that lift the spirit on the wings of faith, 
whether they come to the child or to the adult. Whenever 
the heart is opened to God, in the hour or moment of wor¬ 
ship, as a flower opens to the light, the dews of mercy fall 
upon it, restoring the soul, leading it into the paths of 
righteousness where God Himself abides. 


“THE CHURCH IN THY HOUSE” 


Christianity, as it began its existence, did not have the 
beautiful church buildings which are used today. “The 
Followers of the Way” gathered wherever it was possible to 
meet, in halls or other buildings; or, from fear of persecu¬ 
tion, they met secretly in homes and caves, or in the fa¬ 
mous catacombs of Rome. Paul, with his mind turning to 
his beloved friends and fellow Christians in Rome, thought 
of one of these groups meeting in the home of Priscilla and 
Aquila, “the church that is in their house.” 1 Today, in an¬ 
other sense, there is a church in the house of Christians, the 
family united in worship, in their search for God, and the 
training of all little children, preparing them for the day 
when they will take their place in the larger Church of 
which all families and all church groups are a part. 

The first world of the child is his home; and that home is, 
and must be, the first “school of religion” for the child. In 
a year, it has been figured, some 2,800 waking hours are in 
or about the home, with about 150 hours in the church, a 
thousand hours in the school. It is the task of the home to 
determine wherein lies its loyalty so that it may guide the 
child to make his allegiance in the right way, to the highest 
and best which life has to offer. 

The informal teaching in the home brings the first knowl- 

1. Romans 16:5. 
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edge of God, “caught” first, and in time, “taught.” If any¬ 
one should ask parents, “What do you teach your child about 
religion?” some would reply, “We know nothing about re¬ 
ligion, and therefore cannot teach it.” One might then 
query, “Do you teach your child manners?” They would 
reply that they certainly did, by example if not by words. 
Absence of conscious teaching does not mean that there is 
no teaching, for this very lack of such schooling is a source 
of knowledge for the child. The parent, then, should exam¬ 
ine his life to see what the child is learning in the realm of 
the spirit from his example, from his day-to-day living. 1 he 
success or failure of the life of the child in the more distant 
years is built in part on the teaching of religion to the child, 
and in a very large part by the example of the parents, of 
the devotional life that the child sees in his home and in 
which he shares. 

The family is a unique relationship, the counterpart of 
which is not found elsewhere in society. Though some coun¬ 
tries have tried a design on state lines, they have failed to 
produce anything that has an influence on the child to equal 
that of the home. 

The family unit, therefore, is a unit of joy and sorrow 
shared, a group with a common history, a closely knit body 
granting a sense of “belonging ’ in a way not to be found 
outside. In the circle its members share mutual love and 
service as well as the material things of life. In many fami¬ 
lies it is a body of divergent personalities, bound by blood 
ties, by the accident of birth, who would not otherwise think 
it possible to live together. Each member is a builder of the 
larger Family, demonstrating the order that he would like 
to see in the world. It is here one lives the love which he 
believes should be the right of all men. In his concern, lie 
seeks the welfare of others before his own needs. He is not 
merely seeking the theoretical answer to the problems of 
living, but he is attempting to live the answer to the best of 
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his ability. He says by his daily action, “God is our Father. 
It is in love and peace and service He would have us dwell 
together. In the family circle the unique relationship of 
God and man is first understood and lived, as followers of 
the Chiist, their Elder Brother, their Master, and Savior of 
all. 

It is in the family that the child learns the lesson of obedi¬ 
ence. Here again the more lasting impressions are “caught.” 
It is the informal actions, the attitudes expressed, that are 
the first teachers in the earliest days of the child’s life. Such 
teaching comes as the child watches the way other members 
of the family live and, later, those outside his home. The 
parents seek to bring to the child, through love and gentle¬ 
ness, a control from within himself, a control that lie im¬ 
poses upon himself. 

The formal teaching likewise has a part in the shaping of 
the personality of the child. By words spoken does a child 
come to a greater realization of the necessity of obedience if 
life is to be good and happy for all within the family. Such a 
building is often laid upon the foundation already estab¬ 
lished by informal training. 

An awareness of the vital part informal training plays 
should govern the discipline and punishment of the child. 
Wherever possible the attempted discipline should be “pre¬ 
ventive rather than “punitive.” Quick punishment, after 
habits are formed, too often indicates a defeated and frus¬ 
trated parent who does not know how to deal with his off- 
spring. Discipline should be constructive, helping the child, 
much as one would trim and stake a plant so that its form 
will be as beautiful as possible, as natural as possible. Often 
punishment after the deed is done is useless or harmful, 
making the child angry or resentful, for he may not fully 
comprehend what he did that was wrong. If a child insists 
on selfishly using the swing beyond his turn, or keeping his 
toys to himself, then gently removing him from the swing 
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to give others their rightful place, re-establishing his interest 
elsewhere, or in some way guiding him to share his toys, 
will bring to the child a realization of the better way in the 
world. Gentleness and love remain, by far, the greatest 
forces in the world! 

Obedience, therefore, in the home readies the child for 
obedience to the will of God. Freedom of choice is one of 
God’s gifts, the choice of right or wrong: of obeying God, or 
‘‘doing as one pleases.” A small animal one can pick up, 
imposing one’s will upon it. A human soul (no matter how 
small) is so created that it desires to decide for itself what it 
shall do. A child’s training seeks to give him a “good” feel¬ 
ing, a happy relationship with others, that makes it his de¬ 
light to obey promptly. On a larger scale, some day, he will 
as gladly yield himself in obedience to God Himself. 

Throughout all training the standard must be high, 
clearly defined, single-minded, lest its whys and where¬ 
fores confuse the child. Too often he does not know what is 
expected of him, or the pattern is inconsistent, shifting to 
meet changing whims. The single standard will set a clear- 
cut pattern before the child that he can understand, that he 
can follow without trouble, that he can know is like unto 
the design of God for him. To such a star the child will de¬ 
light to yield himself, he will follow with joy, and happiness 
will come to him as he lives in that way. 

Good fun in itself can bring a fresh meaning to life which 
indirectly shapes the religious growth of the child. Picnics, 
walks, simple home parties for all sorts of occasions, or even 
spur-of-the-moment affairs for no particular reason except 
for the joy of sharing and doing something together, a spe¬ 
cial treat shared, a special event observed, are all possibili¬ 
ties. In various ways family fun can be created, using only 
imagination but with little or no expense. Such times go to 
make up a happy and satisfying childhood which will bless 
the adult years. 
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In the informal times spontaneous worship should be 
an integral part of living. It may be the occasion when news 
is brought of the new brother or sister. The moment of wor¬ 
ship may come in a family outing when beauty or joy fills 
the heart, when one is close to the things which God has 
created. In the memories of one person the lunch hour of 
a walk or a picnic is associated with “Safed the Sage,” and 
of his Keturah. 2 The high achievement of some child may 
bring the family together for a prayer of thanksgiving and 
for continued guidance. The presence of God can be very 
real in such brief moments, and the family intimacy will 
gain new depths of love and strength that will bind them 
so closely together that the years will not be able to sepa¬ 
rate them. 

Building the life cannot depend solely on informal 
training. As a builder lays stones according to a blueprint, 
so the parents follow a pattern, God’s pattern, in shaping the 
life of the child. There should be a time each day for wor¬ 
ship, when as a family they meet God, giving Him praise 
and thanksgiving, bringing to their Father their needs and 
hopes, seeking to know His will for the individual and for 
the family. Though carefully prepared, it may be simple in 
detail, with a sense of informality, of being fitted to the 
needs of the moment. It may be that such a time will be the 
observance of some special occasion when worship can be 
particularly memorable. 

It is truly said that “a family that prays together stays 
together.” Prayer is one of the chief building stones in the 
life of the child. His first ideas of God are formed as he 
hears his parents pray, and then as he is taught to pray. He 
is taught to ask for the things which he needs and the things 
that he desires, learning thereby to ask wisely. He is taught 
the larger prayer of thanksgiving and of praise, adoration of 
God for all that He is. He learns to pray for others, to be 

2. Barton’s The Wit and Wisdom of Safed the Sage. 
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aware of their needs, to feel a deep concern for them. His 
first “thank yous” will be of those things which touch his 
life: the pretty country where they had a picnic; the curious 
and exciting animals in the zoo; the bright flowers in garden 
or field; the moon and stars overhead in a night sky; good 
things to eat and wear; a warm snug house; parents, broth¬ 
ers and sisters and other kin. God’s gifts are here to use and 
to enjoy, and to share with others. Prayer acknowledges 
these gifts, even in the simple words of the child. From 
these beginnings grow the profound prayers of adult life and 
the communion with God that needs no words. 

Quiet times should also be a part of the religious life of 
the child, even when they are only partly religious in nature, 
or do not seem to have any bearing on religion. One or the 
other parent with a child, apart from the others, will share 
this quietness. The possibilities are numerous: a fishing trip 
or a nature walk; a drive in the family car; sharing in some 
simple project; a time of conversation; or in other ways 
enjoying the company of the other. From it will come an 
awareness of the distinct personality of the other. The child 
will come to see that others have needs, abilities, potentiali¬ 
ties, and hidden desires and dreams, even as he does himself. 
He will grow in a social sense, in an awareness of others out¬ 
side of his family, of his place in the world and before God. 
Sharing thus with the child will bring a rich reward and be 
a source of endless delight to the parent also. 

Other formal training for worship will be found in a 
variety of ways. One will be centered around the Bible: 
telling its stories, reading about the Bible, or some explana¬ 
tion of it, reading the Bible itself in one or more transla¬ 
tions, even dramatizing some of its events. Religious con¬ 
versations are another way, and these are possible even with 
young children. Such conversations can be on a wide variety 
of subjects, and many books may be found that will help 
and supplement such talk-fests. There can be hymn sing 
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periods, including stories of many of the grand hymns of 
the church. 1 he most intimate period is around the piano; 
but if none is available, the family may join a group on the 
radio or phonograph. Religious and devotional literature, 
non-Biblical and from other religions, will widen the hori¬ 
zons of parents and children alike. 

The changing seasons hold endless possibilities for the 
parent with imagination. The Advent Season and Christmas 
might center around a creche or a special worship center, 
planned with the help of the older children. A simple service 
may be used, with carol singing by the group that draws 
from many countries, Bible verses, and prayers and poems 
contributed by various members of the family. A series of 
Sunday evening services during Advent, with the final one 
on Christmas Eve, may be based on a candle-lighting service, 
with a new candle lighted to symbolize some special meaning 
of the season on each night, and the largest and central, 
lighted on Christmas Eve, being the Christ-candle. In the 
hush, and by the reverent attitudes of the parents, even the 
smallest child will recognize something very special, and he 
will share in his own way, according to his abilities. 

So the list could be lengthened, for there are many ways 
by which parents and children may come together before 
God. As they join together, life will be deepened, widened, 
and made far richer for each one, and memories will linger 
to bless and to strengthen each person in times of need. 

The parental attitude toward Sunday can be a method of 
teaching the child of the things of God. Once the day was 
strictly observed, fenced in by many “Thou shalt nots,” a 
day any lively child might come to dread. Now it is a special 
day, with sacred overtones, one of special joy and of family 
sharing and fun. It is a necessary break in the too active 
life of the present day. 

It is said of African natives that the time comes on a 
trek when they stop, lay aside their burdens, and refuse to 
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go on. They rest “in order to let their souls catch up with 
them.” In the speed of modern life it would seem that men’s 
bodies might well outrun their souls. God created the earth 
in six days, and on the seventh He rested, blessed and sancti¬ 
fied the day. It is His day, and we must use this precious 
gift aright. 

Sunday should be a day when church school and church 
attendance are a happy privilege, because the family are 
partakers of that experience together. Family life today 
would be richer if there were a revival of the old-time 
“family pew.” Worship in the church, and what is learned 
there in the church school, will put new values on the Bible, 
hymns, religious literature, and all else that is a part of that 
experience. Such days will be a firm foundation for the 
deepening religious growth of the child. 

The experience of that day should be tied in with that 
of the home, by mutual co-operation. The theme of the 
church school might be the theme of the family worship 
for the week. The church can suggest aids for the developing 
of the life of the child, perhaps to meet a particular need. 
Materials, whether books, pamphlets, magazines, or other 
helps, are available from the church to any home requesting 
them, perhaps from a church library. 

Working together, supplementing each other, the home 
will be helping to build a vital church, and the church will 
contribute to a dynamic family unit. Together, they are 
shaping the life of a child so that he may grow in grace and 
in favor with God and man. They are making the child 
ready to take his place in the home and the church of his 
mature years. Together they are working for the future and 
the larger world, for a happy and a secure home built around 
an altar, around loyalty to God and the Way of righteous¬ 
ness, which makes for a sound nation and for a better world. 


BETWIXT AND BETWEEN 


All too soon the intimacy and dependence of the earlier 
years begin to disappear. By the time of adolescence the 
child is venturing farther into the world outside of his 
home, and the complete dependence of the little child is 
lost. “Adolescence,” in its Latin ancestry, is adolescere, a 
growing up to, or a growing toward. It is maturity not yet 
obtained. How many times have youngsters been frustrated 
by the seeming inconsistency of parents: they are too big to 
do thus-and-so, but not big enough, or old enough, to do 
something else upon which their hearts are set! They have 
reached a plateau on their road. Childhood is behind, adult¬ 
hood is ahead, but they are neither one nor the other com¬ 
pletely. Decided by the whim of the moment, they are one 
or the other, changing as quickly as the next breeze. The 
adolescent must seek to integrate his life, bringing wholeness, 
stability, and dependability, which is maturity. 

Personal experience is one of the four ways in which the 
youth develops. It is as though he had been living in a shel¬ 
tered garden where his needs were provided for and trouble 
was as a passing shower. Now he has come to the gateway, 
and before him stretches a vaster world than he has dreamed 
possible. It has greater beauty than his little garden; but 
challenge is there, and dangers such as he has not known. 
Testings must be undertaken, disillusionment and loss of 
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faith will have to be overcome. Once he leaves the garden 
he “can nevermore return” while he remains a rational 
being. 

Meeting the dangers and testings will change his concept 
of God. Science will give him new revelations, and the spark 
of faith, lighted in childhood, will glow brightly, dim to a 
feeble spark, or seemingly go out under the wind of science. 
Then it is the time to guide the youth into the Truth of God 
that is not at odds with science. The Bible says that the 
world was created in six days; science says it was created 
over a span of centuries. The Truth of God sees the six days 
in a symbolic light. More important, it tells us that God did 
create the world, in all its beauty, in all its wonder and 
fantasy, and its great usefulness, to meet the needs of men. 
Seeing science in such a light, a child will be eager to search 
out new wonders in science and to throw the light of God 
upon the facts that he finds. Always he will be able to say: 
“This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in our eyes.” 1 

A religious awakening comes as this truth is understood 
by the child, a flowering of religion which will bear fruit in 
the years of adulthood. With their new sensitivity they will 
gain a deeper reverence and will find greater satisfaction in 
worship and communion. Prayer and meditation will inspire 
them towards heroic achievements. Youth is the time of 
visions; adulthood is the time of fulfillment of those visions. 

Such experiences will make adolescence a time of emo¬ 
tions, when, like a pendulum, the youth is carried from one 
extreme to the other, often unexplainable, often confusing, 
difficult for all who have contact with him. The church and 
the home, working together, will guide the youth into a 
deeper reality of God’s presence and govern his life. His 
worship will be valid only to the degree of awareness of that 
reality, of his knowledge of God as a Person. 

This reality, this presence, must become a personal Being. 


1. Psalm 118:23. 
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He is transcendent; He holds the stars in their courses; He 
guides all natural laws which mold the lives of men. He is 
Creator, an intelligent Power at the heart of a vast universe 
of which the earth is a small part. Yet He does come into 
every heart which seeks Him, to love, to direct, to hold fast 
lest His child should fall. More than ever now, the young 
person must find himself “at home” in the universe, one 
with his Creator, the Being who never leaves the least human 
creature to stumble alone in the darkness of doubt or fear 
or trouble, for He is the Father of all men. Coming to 
know God, the youth can never be afraid, whatever comes, 
and he can sing with the poet: 

The storm may roar without me, 

My heart may low be laid; 

But God is hound about me. 

And can I be dismayed? 2 

Leaving the sheltered life of childhood behind, the ado¬ 
lescent grows in a broadening social awareness. No longer 
are other beings around him to make his own little world 
more convenient and comfortable, but they are personalities 
even as he is. They are to be admired, to be followed, to be 
wondered about. He is deeply concerned over social rights 
and wrongs, and often there is a hero into whose likeness 
he seeks to grow. He must be challenged to seek the best 
that life has to offer. An understanding of the social factors 
of life must be gained, and his desire for service and sacrifice 
must be channeled aright so that his dedication may bring 
his life to full fruition, to the level of its potentialities. 

In childhood the world was in his home and the parents 
were his guiding beacon. Now the foundation has been laid, 
and the youth takes over the building. It is the time when 
parents must trust their handiwork, accepting the role of 
guidepost. One parent prayed, “God, help me to let this 
2. “In Heavenly Love Abiding,” by Anna L. Waring. 
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child of mine alone.” Direction must come more largely 
from the school and the church, part of his larger world. 
1 hey will show the way, and it is their influence that must 
make the lasting impression in these changing years. 

As the physical world opens before the youth, so the world 
of the mind reaches toward the unknown horizons. Increas¬ 
ing knowledge is a part of the growing experience. The 
youth, becoming more independent, must use his mind to 
make decisions for himself, to form his own conceptions and 
beliefs. Knowledge and religion are coming to be firsthand; 
facts and ideas are sought out for himself. 

The youth must learn of the forces at work around him 
which seek to shape his mind into molds, good or evil, which 
may determine his character. Evil forces seem to be particu¬ 
larly adept at the “technique of persuasion,” which is propa¬ 
ganda. In his growing wisdom the youth must sift the chaff 
from the good grain, selecting and formulating the beliefs 
which will seek to stem the evil tide. Preparation for this 
time comes from early childhood, when adults presented the 
truth as they saw it, guiding him to understand it as not “the 
only truth.” With his enlarged mental capacity, it is for him 
to interpret facts and events for himself, knowing himself 
to be a seeker after truth, even as adults are. Growth in 
learning and knowledge will continue throughout life. 

Reaching new mental horizons, the fantasy and daydreams 
of childhood deepen, and sensitivity to people around him 
increases. He then must consider what he will do with his 
life. It is no longer the thoughtless child who speaks: “When 
I grow up I am going to be a rich doctor and live in a big 
house, and lots of rich people are going to come to me.” 
The selfishness and self-regard of childhood is developing 
into self-lessness and a regard for others. The youth’s vision 
is of Jesus, the Great Physician, and of the suffering of 
humanity, and he says, “I am going to study to be a mis¬ 
sionary doctor.” 

In the problem of a life vocation, the youth should meet 
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specialists from many fields who will guide him toward his 
great decision. They will help him to see each occupation 
in its relation to the whole pattern of life; so that, under¬ 
taking the task in the spirit of Jesus, and believing one’s 
self to be a laborer together with God, one will find almost 
any field offers Christian service. Accepting such a life will 
require sacrifice, devotion, and great struggle, often against 
odds. It will be a life poured out “as a ransom for many,” 
like that of the Master in whose footsteps one seeks to walk. 

Throughout life are the high way and the low, and the 
choice stands for every youth: the way of money-making and 
worldly “success,” regardless of people who are trampled 
underfoot, or the way of creativity in society, whether the 
world terms it success or failure. The youth must be touched 
with the urgency of the commission of God, and of the 
necessity to become active in that service. The words of 
Edward Everett Hale are a challenge to every young person: 
“I am only one, but I am one. I cannot do everything, but 
I can do something. And I will not let what I cannot do 
interfere with what I can do.” 

Teaching the young person to have a faith, a set of beliefs, 
is, therefore, only part of the problem. James writes that 
faith alone, without works, is in vain, that one must prove 
by his works what he believes. We must be “doers of the 
word, and not hearers only.” 3 What one believes should be 
such a compelling force in life that the deepest desire is to 
express one’s faith by some act, some deed of service. For 
the child, it will mean teaching him that service is a vital 
part of his life. Outside of his home the training school of 
Christian service is in the church or church school. Even in 
early childhood the youngster can be encouraged to render 
simple service: in the church it might be participation in a 
junior choir, or a simple part in such special services as 
Children’s Day (more than “pieces” that usually have no 

3. James 1:22. 
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constructive place in the life of the child or of the church). 
In the church school there can be help given in keeping 
the room tidy; bringing flowers for the worship center; 
helping another, slower, child with his work; or special 
offerings or projects that reach out to children elsewhere. 
Frustrating the attempts of the child may leave an impres¬ 
sion that even time cannot erase. Under wise leadership, 
service, no matter how humble, will be a seed that will bear 
fruit in the middle and later years of life. 

His contacts with “all sorts and conditions of men,” a 
variety of life experiences, are also a segment of the re¬ 
ligious schooling of a child, schooling that readies him for 
the greater demands of adulthood. Perhaps it is a visit to 
another religious body—Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant. It 
might be to a social service center that seeks to meet the 
needs of impoverished people. One might take a “settle¬ 
ment house” child, preferably of another race, into the home 
for a vacation. Missionaries might visit the church with 
materials of endless variety from their “field,” and a message 
from the people, of their needs, customs, and accomplish¬ 
ments. A group going to sing carols in a hospital or to shut- 
ins will find new meanings in the Christmas season. So the 
experiences come, pushing back the horizons for the child, 
enlarging his vision of people everywhere, created, as he 
himself is, by God who is the Father of all men. 

Much concern has been expressed at times for the seem¬ 
ing lack of religious feeling of the adolescent. Yet, more 
often, it is a time of greater religious growth, as he seeks to 
understand vital religious questions, to fit and shape them 
into the pattern of his life. The youth, with his increased 
sensitivity, may hide his true feelings under careless speech 
and actions. He may find himself inarticulate or shy in the 
face of the deeper things of life which as yet he cannot under¬ 
stand, or for which as yet he may not have any words. He 
may be afraid that he will be laughed at if he expresses his 
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innermost thoughts, the secret things which he believes no 
one else has thought or felt. In these years he is increasingly 
aware of the world about him, and it may touch him in some 
personal way. His own inner world is often one of uncer¬ 
tainty as physical and mental changes come. Release must 
be gained somehow; and the challenge of the Christian 
religion and of Christ, who is and has the answers to all the 
questions, should be the way in which the youth will live. 

There is more to be gained than lost by a call to high 
sacrifice and courage in Christian discipleship, a demand for 
all he has and is. Over the centuries the challenge to youth, 
“Thou must,” has been answered, “I can.” Christ told His 
disciples to take up their crosses daily and to follow Him, 
and they arose and followed Him. It is the challenge of God 
to take up the task which no other hands can accomplish, 
the unique task for each one who calls himself Christian. 
To each man is given according to his ability, and in God’s 
strength men can do that which is God’s will for him alone. 
The youth, by his acceptance, rises to maturity, to responsible 
adulthood committed completely to the Way of Christ. 


“BORN AGAIN” 


One of the great experiences in the lives of men, often 
coming in the adolescent years, occasionally coming to the 
adult, is the experience of conversion. The stresses and 
strains of the adolescent years make it a natural part of that 
period. A child is dominated by his motives, his impulses, 
and his instincts. He might be called a “thing,” in a certain 
sense. Up until now he has felt himself to be several person¬ 
alities, according to the moment in which he moves. Now he 
is a self, a united personality, his life organized around some 
central point. In turning to the Christian way, he has become 
a new creature,” a real self determined by the purposes 
and ideals of Jesus. “Ye must be born again,” said Jesus, 
knowing our inclination to waywardness and sin. He gave 
His life that we might be regenerated, brought to a spiritual 
and moral birth that should be as natural as, as much a part 
of, the physical life as the physical birth. 

For many people the experience of Paul is theirs as well, 
at least in some degree. It is a conversion by reason, almost 
scientifically working out the problem until the answer is 
reached. This intellectual conversion is a clarification of 
thought, a gaining of new insights, a setting up of new values. 
Sometimes the influence of some event is working in the 
subconscious mind (for Paul, was it not the death of 
Stephen?), and one may be, at first, unaware of the process 
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going on that will bring the conversion. If it is in the con¬ 
scious mind, these problems are thought through and new 
ideas are allowed to come in to be examined and to bring 
their influence. The pros and cons are pondered, much as 
one would figure out a picture puzzle, jogging the pieces 
together until the picture is completed. In time the decision 
is reached, whether consciously or unconsciously, slowly or 
suddenly; and the change comes much as one turns a corner 
into another street. The new “street” bids the old ways be 
left behind, for one has turned from the old road of “my 
way” into “the Way,” which is the Way of Christ. 

Like the Prodigal Son, others have lived a life unre¬ 
strained, with sin and depravity in control. Then, suddenly, 
it seems, a man is compelled: “I will arise and go to my 
Father. . . .” The love of sinning is taken from him, or he 
gains the power to resist its force. He grows in grace and the 
power of God, a reborn child of the heavenly Father. 

The emotional experience comes to many people, shaking 
them like an earthquake, tearing down the old building, all 
that had been carefully established in the past. A new affec¬ 
tion dominates them, often centered around a person, or 
the Person, Christ. The emotional life has been reorganized, 
a new fire has been kindled on the hearth of life as the old 
fire flickers and burns itself out. Old affections and old 
desires have lost their hold, their appealing glitter, their 
stranglehold power. They lie like cold ashes, to be swept up 
and discarded, cleaning the hearth for the new fire. 

In any of these experiences the conversion may come 
abruptly or by long, slow growth. It may be from fear that 
the change comes, fear of a vast, unknown, and empty future 
that is without hope. A sense of sin, a realization that “I am 
a man of unclean lips” before the Holy God, may turn the 
feet of another into the new way. One’s reading may strike 
the spark, or some spoken message that “speaks to one’s con¬ 
dition” may bring the change. Other souls may be awakened 
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by social pressure, which may come in a number of different 
forms. "1 he outreach of other hands in love and in prayer, 
whether kin, friends, or those who walk close to God, may 
lead another into the new path. A realization of the needs 
of others and a compelling desire to enter some form of 
Christian service may be the turning point in other lives. 

The experience itself may come like an earthquake, shak¬ 
ing a life to its foundations, as it did for Isaiah; or as a flash 
of blinding light, such as Paul knew. That is the ‘‘twice- 
born” way, an abrupt and complete turning about from one 
way to another. As a man definitely turns his back on some¬ 
thing offering infinite possibilities to a path that he knows 
not where it leads, so he turns from a way which seems to 
hold all that life could desire for the Way of Jesus, whose 
end he cannot see; and what it will bring he cannot know. 

Life is a flowing stream, without interruptions, without 
beginning or end that can be seen in any one lifetime. Every 
person merges with that stream for a few brief years and 
then is swept into the Eternal Sea. The upheaval of conver¬ 
sion is not necessary in all lives, and in many instances will 
not have the lasting effect of a long, slow growth. A plant, 
artificially stimulated by chemicals, may be spurred into 
abrupt growth, but it may be spindly and without strength. 

With a Christian home experience, the child may be so 
trained that he will never know himself other than ‘‘a child 
of God.” He does not have to wait for ‘‘the age of discretion” 
to make his decision, for it is gradually forming through 
the years of childhood. A flower, opening under the warmth 
of the sun, often does so without the beholder being aware 
of the changes stirring within it. One day, suddenly it seems, 
it is open in its full radiance. So it is with the child, as the 
years of worship, prayer, and Bible-readings bring the stir 
of life within the child’s soul. Now it is open, in full beauty, 
and it only seems sudden that the child sees life in a new 
light, clearly, whole. He has found a new meaning to life, a 
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new sense of purpose. There are vast new fields waiting to 
be explored. Now he is ready to make a public declaration 
that he takes the Christ as his Master and Saviour. Like the 
flower, the seed time is ahead, the fruition of that pledge. 
The youth is as one who awakens from dreams, from a life 
not complete, into the new and abundant life Jesus desired 
for all men and promised to all who would become His 
disciples. Now this one, too, is a ‘‘twice-born” soul. 

Human creatures that we are, the experiences will come 
to each of us in different ways. There is no one pattern, as 
some believe and insist upon. Each person inherits from his 
own ancestry, has his own peculiarities and unique char¬ 
acteristics, his own hungers. What meets his requirements 
will not be suitable for another, even as one garment may 
not fit another or look well upon him. 

‘‘My ways are not your ways, nor my thoughts, your 
thoughts,” God says to us. So He comes to each heart in 
His own way, often as we cannot fully comprehend. Paul’s 
Damascus-road experience, with its tragic overtones, will 
not be right for another person to whom conversion comes 
as an opening flower. In God’s world there are highlights 
and shadows of varying intensities; there are flowers in in¬ 
finite number, with color, texture, and design without dupli¬ 
cation. Grace works for all, is the gift of God to all. He 
knows each need of His children, how each one may best 
return to his Father. God’s Spirit moves through every man, 
bringing each to God by his own secret path, by the way God 
has ordained for him. To be bom anew, to know the joy 
of the full spiritual life, is God’s desire for us by whatever 
way we are drawn into His presence. If we seek, we shall 
surely find; if we knock, the door of life will be opened for 
us, and we shall know Him fully as we are known of Him. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 


Change and growth are not for the child only, for all life 
is growth, and man will die if he does not grow. If he does 
not constantly seek new horizons, he will be a misshapen 
soul, stunted and deformed as a plant prevented from reach¬ 
ing the light. Grown people understand the naturalness of 
growth by children and delight in it. Charts are made on a 
convenient door to indicate physical development; albums 
are kept, with records of the cute new word or action, or 
pictures at various stages of growth. School and play are 
designed to the child’s advantage. Every effort is exerted to 
promote normal growth. 

In a youth growth is evident as the body and mind undergo 
rapid changes. Too often, though, the necessity of moral and 
spiritual growth is overlooked, and one is impatient with 
his actions as the youth seeks to adjust his life to the world 
around him. He is asked to “act his age.” Or the comment 
is made that young people have to “sow their wild oats” 
before they “settle down.” Sympathetic help is not given to 
guide the various phases of the youth’s growth. Then, over¬ 
night, it seems, the youth is one of the group of “young 
adults,” taking on the responsibility of a home, a family, 
and a job; and then he is expected to be as staid as his 
grandparents! The time of growth, it is believed, is past, and 
one must act “adult.” 
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Formal education may be complete, but learning goes on, 
and for any age there is the joy of discovery as one ventures 
into an unfamiliar world. A woman well past eighty de¬ 
lighted in the new poems which she was memorizing. Many 
people in the “golden years” have taken up new careers or 
have turned a lifetime hobby into a profitable venture. 
Others have found the leisure to resume the formal education 
which they could not finish in their youth. Adventures in a 
wide variety of fields are waiting for people past youth, 
many for people past retirement age, if they would but seek 
them. Certainly in the spiritual realm there are new horizons 
constantly to be sought out. Pastor Robinson promised the 
Pilgrims that there was yet light which would break forth 
from the Word of God to the responsive heart. The Quest 
waits for the one who would take up the search, whatever 
his age. It is truly a vast world, with exploration only on 
the fringes of it. 

Growth does not stop, but maturity is reached. The ma¬ 
ture person takes stock of himself, knows his potentialities 
and weaknesses, seeks to make corrections wherever it is 
possible, then cheerfully and readily seeks to work within 
the limitations which are about him. He controls his desires, 
like a bee returning to its hive in the traditional “beeline,” 
not flitting purposelessly from one bright flower to another. 
He seeks to use his abilities to their greatest efficiency, not 
coasting along on past glories. From experience he learns 
not to keep from repeating a mistake, but to accomplish 
greater things. He evaluates that which he has done and 
solves his problems in the perspective of the whole of life. 

Maturity must also be religious, a growth into increasing 
Christ-likeness, a God-centered life. No longer does he seek 
to serve his own ends, to tease God into obtaining his own 
way, considering what the reward will be, what it will bring 
to him to make the effort worth while. 

The mature person desires to serve God, seeking only to 
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do His will, saying, “Not my will, but Thine be done/’ His 
only reward, he asks, is to give glory to God by whatever he 
says or does. As God first loved us, so we give back His love, 
without qualifications, as a recompense for God’s great gifts. 
It is not to draw men to ourselves that we strive, but to be 
the way by which other men may reach God. Year by year 
we grow and attain a greater measure in the fullness of God. 

The Christian commitment of a person, of any age, is but 
the first step in the realization of the presence of God, in 
worship as well as in one’s life. The mature worshiper 
undertakes training to enable him to make full use of the 
hour of worship, to develop his natural talent. A singer 
spends hours and years in perfecting his gift. A painter 
studies with those who themselves have spent long hours of 
preparation. For the child, this training is largely in the 
home, whereas the Church is the school of religion for the 
older person. 

Worship is the spontaneous or natural response of man 
to the impulse of God. Such a response, as Jesus knew, must 
be channeled aright for man to worship fully. He said to 
His disciples many times, “Come ye apart for awhile.” In 
those hours there was a deepening fellowship with God and 
with one another. Jesus taught them many things in those 
secret hours, until they were ready to receive the Spirit of 
God. Only then were they able to understand the things 
which He had tried to tell them, to follow the will of God, 
and to find satisfaction in their communion with God. 

The minister is as a shepherd to a flock; and his is the 
task, and the privilege, of training the congregation in the 
things of the spirit. Through the service, with its liturgy, 
music, Scripture readings and sermon, he attempts to make 
the Divine presence felt. The symbols gathered here, the 
mood created as the service moves forward, by memories 
that are stirred, through past experiences and a sense of 
expectant hope, he also makes vivid the sense of God stand- 
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ing in their midst. The worshiper aids by his own mood of 
expectancy and seeking, by his active part in the service, 
by learning all that he can of the meaning of worship, and 
what it should mean to those gathered about him. As he 
seeks to understand what God would teach him, he learns 
and grows, coming into a fuller maturity. It is an ever on¬ 
going adventure of faith in which he travels, moving into 
a vast new world, into the realm of the Spirit. “Seek ye first,” 
therefore, “the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these other things shall be yours as well.” 1 


1. Matthew 6:33 


WINGS FOR THE EARTH-BOUND 


A bird with useless wings is earth-bound, not able to soar, 
which is the heritage of birds. So, too, in the service there 
is need of that which will help it to soar over the plain of 
living. There are needs to be met which will carry the service 
forward and upward. The first must be an emotional stimu¬ 
lus, that which touches the spirit until it “soars like the 
eagle.” Too often, outside of the elaborate ceremonial-type 
service, there is a barrenness which is a heritage of the past. 
When men turned from the Catholic Church, during the 
Protestant Reformation, they unwisely abandoned everything 
associated with “Romanism.” They did not sort out those 
treasures which should be preserved: use of the Cross, the 
central theme of Christianity, and other symbols; beauty 
apart from symbols; a church calendar, including the seasons 
of Advent and Lent; the altar, or a worship center built 
around the Communion Table; and the use of liturgy, and 
of the arts, in the service. 

God is Creator, and that which He has made is not strictly 
utilitarian. That kind of an uninteresting world could not 
be pictured by any stretch of the imagination! He gave 
beauty, delights in it. For a few moments list several of the 
loveliest things which you know, and it is amazing how the 
list grows. God looked upon all that He had made and 
found it good. Man’s soul is uplifted by a breathtaking 
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sunset, a field of bright flowers, stately music, an old paint¬ 
ing, loveliness of an unending variety. 

By such beauty is man enabled to reach the goal of his 
quest, a realization of the nearness of God. To take away 
beauty is to deprive God of one path into the heart of the 
one who seeks Him in worship. As a river, finding its bed 
clogged, is forced to seek another channel, so the soul will 
seek other outlets, “good, bad, or indifferent.” 

Symbolism is a channel of beauty by which God may 
enter the hearts of men. In their own language symbols tell 
of that which is apart from themselves, speaking of things 
to which, usually, they bear no resemblance. Some take a 
familiar object or idea in the experience of the worshiper 
to tell him of something outside his experience, perhaps of 
something of which he has not had knowledge. Other sym¬ 
bols seek to bring to remembrance a truth that the wor¬ 
shiper once had known, but, in the hurry and dust of the 
years, has been forgotten. It is that of which they need to be 
reminded lest they wander far from the path of righteous¬ 
ness, far from the side of their God. 

As moss forms on a tree, so associations add color and life 
to objects, acts or words, saying far more than is seen in 
their outward shape. It is language by itself, speaking of 
that which human speech cannot or does not dare to say. 
One of the earliest Christian symbols was of the fish, by 
which one could, by tracing a few outlines on the ground, 
ask another if he too were of the Christian faith. In the time 
of danger it could be a casual gesture, with meaning only 
to those of “The Way.” 

Occasionally a new symbol comes into being, as a man’s 
imagination touches an object, forming ideas or associations 
about it, much as iron filings cluster about a magnet. As 
one looks at the passion flower, or the blossoms of the dog¬ 
wood tree, one sees not merely beautiful flowers but also 
a message of the Passion of Jesus. 
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Other objects, once loved and cherished, may come to be 
feared or hated. So it is with the sign known as the swastika, 
which is a Sanskrit word meaning, “It is well.” It was a 
treasured sign throughout the Orient for unnumbered years 
before Christ, held to be a good-luck token. After the birth 
of Christianity, it was adapted to the new beliefs, for it was 
a form of the Cross, and its circular shape was translated to 
mean that Christ is “the Sun of Righteousness.” Misused by 
the hands of men to suit their own evil purposes, its meaning 
has become distorted, until now it is infrequently used as 
a Christian symbol. 

The symbol of Christianity is not the palm, a symbol of 
victory, but rather the sign is one of suffering and of apparent 
defeat, that of the Cross. Roman Catholic churches use the 
crucifix, which more rightly is a picture than a symbol, 
showing the sacrifice and death of Christ, paid as the price 
of redemption for all men. In Protestant churches, the cross, 
without the figure, is regaining its rightful, central, place 
at the heart of life. It reminds men of that sacrifice, but also 
that “He that was dead is alive again, and liveth forever¬ 
more.” 1 He is the Risen Christ who goes before His followers 
to the place where He shall meet them under an eternal 
sky, there like Him to be clothed in immortal robes. 

The Cross reminds us also that all we who are sinful men 
bear responsibility for the death of Christ, that we continue 
to sin, crucifying anew this one called the Christ. Revealing 
to man in that way his own true nature, the Cross proclaims 
at the same time a faith that will save men from themselves. 
It is truly said that a man is his own worst enemy! The Cross 
is a sign of hope that sin has been overcome by Christ, He 
who said, “Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 
Having gained that victory, He gives to men the power of 
that victory to conquer sin in their own lives. “The wages 


1. Revelation 1:18. 
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of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 2 

There are many forms of the Cross, each carrying its 
message to the seeker. Perhaps he meditates upon it until 
the message is revealed to his heart, or he reads one of the 
studies made on the symbolism of the Cross. Some of the 
more common forms are the Saint Andrew’s Cross, the Celtic 
or Irish Cross, the Maltese Cross, the Fleuris (or “flowery”) 
Cross, and the Budded Cross, with its reminder of the 
Trinity. The Latin Cross is most commonly found in the 
churches, for it was on the cross of Rome that Christ was 
crucified. One frequently sees three steps at its base, sug¬ 
gesting, in their descending order, faith, hope, and charity, 
or love. 

In Protestant churches, as an inheritance of the Reforma¬ 
tion, the pulpit in a great many instances is central, domi¬ 
nating the Table, and the Cross is absent. The emphasis thus 
is on preaching, on the hearing of the Word of God. Many 
times men speak of a church service in a church of this type 
as a “preaching service,” and the opening service may be 
considered the “opening exercises,” that which leads to the 
main “event” of the morning, the sermon by “the preacher.” 

Many churches, aware of the deep significance of worship 
centered in the altar, are now moving the pulpit to one side. 
The Table is central, then, with the Cross on or above the 
Table. The growing stress is thus on worship, with preaching 
one part of, one step in, worship. The Table and the Cross 
are saying to those gathered before them, “God is here, and 
Christ, the Savior of men, is here, waiting to lift men up 
to God. ‘Come, not because you must, but because you may.’ 3 
Come, aware of your weakness and need, to Them who can 
give men all things.” 

2. Romans 6:23. 

3. Morrison-Minister’s Service Book, “Invitation: The Lord’s Supper,” 
p. 114. 
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The Table, especially as it is highlighted by the observance 
of the service of Communion, reminds the worshiper of the 
upper room where, before His betrayal and death, Jesus 
gathered with His disciples for the traditional family Pass- 
over feast. By the new meanings with which Jesus touched 
the observance, the old custom became a new symbol, the 
sacrament celebrated today. By it the family of men are 
bound together in a memorial festival in the presence of a 
heavenly Father, hearing the words of Jesus: “Do this in 
remembrance of Me/’ 4 

Jesus spoke of Himself as the “Bread of Life/’ 5 The 
disciples, on the Emmaus road, talked with a risen Christ 
whom they did not recognize. Nearing their destination, 
they begged Him to come in and dwell with them that 
night. Partaking together at the meal in the gathering 
dusk, “He was known to them in the breaking of the 
bread.’’ 0 

Thus, the humble object, known in the poorest of homes, 
became the symbol of the broken body of Christ. Coupled 
with it is the Cup, once a traditional part of the Passover 
celebration. Now it is the symbol of the shed blood of 
Christ, shed for the remission of the sins of all men, shed 
that they might believe and not die. Together, the Bread 
and the Cup are a memorial of redeeming grace, which is 
the sum of men’s knowledge of God, won by men through 
no merit of their own. These symbols are a sign of God’s 
covenant renewed to His people, that we have received the 
redemption of Christ, that we are reconciled to God, we are 
sustained by Christ, having become His people, His flock. 
“While we were yet sinners, Christ died for the ungodly.” 7 

The Cross, bringing to remembrance the sacrifice of Jesus, 
accomplished for the salvation of men, reminds us that its 

4. Luke 22:19. 

5. John 6:35, 48. 

6. Luke 24:30, 31, 35. 

7. Romans 5:6, 8. 
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power still reaches out to stir the hearts of men, to turn them 
back from their sinning to God. “Did not our hearts burn 
within us as He talked to us by the way?” 8 one disciple 
queried another in the Emmaus home after they had recog¬ 
nized Jesus. At the Table Jesus still stands, tender, sympa¬ 
thetic, mighty to save, and our hearts are strangely warmed 
in His presence. Kneeling there, if we will hear His voice 
bidding us to come, bidding us to follow Him through the 
death of sin and mortal pleasures, from our old self into the 
new life with Him, we will come into the likeness of God. 

Celebrating the Last Supper is a service of thanksgiving, 
the “Eucharist” (“thankfulness”). Our gratitude is expressed 
for mercies past, including our salvation, for blessings which 
go with us in our present day and will go with us and all 
men into the unknown future. It is a thanksgiving for the 
gift of life eternal, that Christ is our living hope, that “who¬ 
soever liveth and believeth in Him shall never die.” 9 

The observance is also a communion of the hearts of all 
men. As we worship in this sacrament, we, with other men, 
reach out our hands to touch those nearby, and we find 
there they are joined with the hands of men of the Church 
of all ages. Those living within the sphere of time are bound 
fast with those to whom' the full glory of God has been 
revealed beyond the realm of time. 

Almost any object, act, or sound may carry a message to 
the responsive heart, he who has “eyes to see and ears to 
hear.” There are many symbols for many ideas. Symbols of 
the Godhead—God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Spirit—are endless in variety. It may be the hand or 
the all-seeing eye, symbolizing God the Father. The Good 
Shepherd, the Vine, Light, and many other symbols represent 
the Son. The form of the Dove is common for the Holy 
Spirit. Together, for the Trinity, is the trefoil in many pat- 

8. Luke 24:32. 

9. John 11:26. 
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terns, or the shamrock of Saint Patrick: three individual 
parts, each distinct in itself, but a part of the larger and 
perfect whole. Letters or monograms are often used, as the 
familiar IHS (or IHC), the first three letters of the Greek 
word for Jesus. By these we are reminded of the Christ, and 
what He has done for men. The Bible tells us of the Word 
of God, given among men “for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 10 The minister 
is he who speaks for God, bringing to men the message of 
our Father in Heaven. 

So the symbols speak. Blessed is he who seeks to understand 
what they say, to know what God would reveal to the hearts 
of His children, for to such a one the symbols will reveal 
the words of life from God. 


10. II Timothy 3:16. 


BY THIS WE CLIMB 


The Pilgrim, desiring to rise into the presence of God 
through worship, finds in the ritual or liturgy another aid to 
bring him to his destination. It is like a second pair of wings 
on which he moves steadily upward, or it could be likened 
to a stairway, gradually ascending, automatically bringing 
the person higher. For him the horizons are pushed back as 
he rises, new perspective is gained through the stately march 
and the symbolic acts and objects that are a part of the 
service. 

In four ways does the worshiping heart come to see God 
more clearly: in the sense of timelessness, time without end; 
through the sense of height; through the symbolism of light; 
and the movement of the Spirit in the heart of each wor¬ 
shiper. The widening horizons are part of the setting, which 
adds its frame to the service, and the Pilgrim moves upward 
toward the peak of worship, “knowing God as He is known.” 

The horizon widens first in the sense of the river of time, 
flowing from a past age to the unknown future, sweeping a 
person along with it without a “by your leave.” Earth- 
bound, time has always puzzled mankind. Wondering about 
God, man tries to picture eternity, where it is not time pro¬ 
longed into infinity, but rather is time without duration, 
time without past, present, or future. A human can talk and 
think only in minutes and hours, months and years, of what 
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he did yesterday or an hour ago, of what he will do next 
week or a year from now. It is as though he had a high wall 
about him over which he cannot climb or escape, through 
which he cannot find any doorway. 

The past is the heritage of all men, for we are created 
in some measure out of the past. Jesus quoted many words 
from His heritage, but the new light which He gave them 
brought a sense of freshness, a sense of a breeze blowing 
over a field after a storm. Hearing Him, people said that 
He spoke as one having authority, not as one of the scribes, 
one who spoke by rote, who spoke automatically of that 
which had been drilled into his memory. 

Men are aware of their own heritage, those gifts from the 
past which are theirs to cherish for a brief while and then 
must be passed to those who come after. The old loved forms 
speak to him because of their hallowed memories, because 
others once cherished them as precious treasure. To these he 
will add newer forms that speak to his needs, and these, too, 
will likewise be cherished some day because of the memories 
that have gathered about them. 

There is permanence in change: the present, growing out 
of the past, moves on to merge with the future. Religion 
should be an adventure: exploring the old, uncovering rich 
treasure long forgotten, much as one would explore a trunk 
in a grandparent’s attic. Then one highlights this long-loved 
and familiar object by turning the floodlight of thought 
from our present day upon the old; and after seeing it more 
clearly, one gains understanding of what it can mean now. 

The old translations of the Bible often lose their power 
and clarity as language changes. The encrustrations of time 
change the meaning of words until the old is obscure. The 
Psalmist speaks of ‘‘the fear of the Lord,” and today it brings 
a mental picture of a frightened, cowering being rather than 
a man standing in awe and in reverence before God. The 
new translations seek to meet a changing need, to lift the 
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veil from the treasures of the past without losing the music 
of the old, until once again they shine in all their beauty 
and their truth is revealed, until they are once again a light 
to guide men into the unseen future. The old is retained 
for its memories and for its beauty that sings in every soul. 
One must accept the new, though, supplementing the old, 
and by it move forward in the knowledge of God. 

The transcendence of God, made real in worship, brings 
the sense of height to the service. God, whom they worship, 
is “high and lifted up,” 1 for He is “the Lofty One.” 2 Man 
knows Him to be worthy of his reverence and adoration, 
of his “worth-ship.” It is right and natural to give Him honor 
and praise. God docs not demand it for Himself as a man 
seeks glory for himself, selfishly, but rather to shift our at¬ 
tention from our pettiness to a great center of life, the very 
source of all we are or hope to be. “It is high; I cannot attain 
unto it,” 3 says the Psalmist, thinking of the all-knowing, 
ever-present God who knows the innermost secrets of his 
heart. The soaring arches of many churches speak to us of 
the transcendence of God. The church spire, like a slender 
finger into the blue sky, bids men to lift their eyes to Him 
who is above the world. Often it seems almost like the finger 
of God Himself, bidding us to look unto Him and to find 
that which we seek. Within the service, music rises higher 
and higher, stirring men’s hearts until they likewise rise, as 
if on wings, to meet their God, to worship Him. 

The symbolism of light gives a third dimension to the 
service. It recognizes men’s fear of the darkness and the 
danger which may come to him out of that darkness. It looks 
upon evil, which like a nocturnal animal scurries into the 
darkness, seeking a cover for itself. Men love darkness rather 
than light because of the evil within them and the fear of 

1. Isaiah 6:1. 

2. Isaiah 57:15. 

3. Psalm 139:6. 
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being exposed by the clear white light of God. All that is 
holy and good is associated with light, whether of the world 
and God’s creation, or of God Himself. We are told: “God 
is light and in Him is no darkness at all.” 4 On the other 
hand, all evil is equated with darkness. Jesus, speaking of 
“the leaven of the Pharisees,” speaks truly, “Nothing is 
covered up that will not be revealed, or hidden that will 
not be known.” 5 The goodness and light of God shines into 
the most hidden and secret corners of life, revealing either 
the dust or the cleanliness of that life. Coming into worship, 
therefore, we say, “In Thy light we see life clearly, and see 
it whole.” 

Light is a symbol of knowledge, for one speaks of light 
shining in the minds of men and of the darkness of igno¬ 
rance. It symbolizes joy, for men hail the dawning of a new 
day when darkness is past and the dangers and evil thereof, 
and light brings a fresh courage and new life. Light is 
paralleled with hope, for Jesus, the Light of the World, 6 is 
its hope. An ill person longs for the dawn, for the end of 
dreary night hours. With the new day’s light comes hope of 
something better, a chance to try again, to start afresh, and 
every soul has its spiritual dawns when we are given a 
“second chance” to make good before God. Light arouses 
admiration, and the aura of light about the figures of Scrip¬ 
ture and the saints is a sign of the glory, the admiration, 
due to them. These threads run brightly through the service, 
with the contrast of light and darkness being pointed up by 
the lighting of the building, by the words and music of the 
service, weaving themselves into the fabric of worship. 

Another puzzle to the minds of men has been that of 
Spirit. Today many could give only a vague answer if they 
were asked about the Holy Spirit, what it means to them, 

4. I John 1:5. 

5. Luke 12:2. 

6. John 8:12; 9:5. 
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what it actually is. They feel its power, that which moves 
them to act, but which is not part of themselves. Human 
language is inadequate to express those emotions which 
they feel. 

Early associations were with breath or wind, which moved 
objects in a way man could not understand. Talking to 
Nicodemus, Jesus said, “The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence 
it cometh, or whither it goest. So is everyone that is born 
of the Spirit/’ 7 

I he Spirit of God moves in the souls of men, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes abruptly, often in a way that he cannot 
understand. A man may speak that which has not seemed 
to come from him, his quickened thoughts forming into 
prayer and speech without his volition. Action may be taken 
which he would not have performed if he calmly reasoned 
his course, perhaps accomplishing something which he had 
not believed himself capable. It is as though another person 
had for the moment “stepped into his shoes,” to speak and 
to act in his place. It was by the Spirit of God that Philip 
preached to the Ethiopian eunuch, opening to him the words 
of life. Peter was sent on a mission of evangelism to Caesarea, 
to the house of Cornelius, to speak there words that rang 
with truth because the Spirit gave him utterance. Paul’s 
mission bore rich fruit, for the Spirit went with him though 
he traveled far and wide and endured many things. The 
motivation of such thought, speech, and action is power 
from God, power returning to God by the channel of the 
Holy Spirit. In the service, by its liturgy, its art, its symbol¬ 
ism and words, the Spirit of God comes, hearts are strangely 
stirred, and new vistas of life are opened before them. 

As the horizons open before the eyes of the worshipers, 
the Holy Spirit comes into some life as a transforming power. 
The lowly and useless vessel is chosen of God, shaped for 

7. John 3:8. 
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His special service. It becomes a chalice worthy of the 
King of our lives, for His stamp is upon it. The pattern is 
of the “fruits of the Spirit . . . love, joy, peace, long-suffering 
(patience), kindness, faithfulness, meekness (gentleness and 
humility), self-control.” 8 Men will take note of the image 
and know this one dwells in God guided of the Spirit of 
Truth and Purity. 

The Spirit of God chooses times and seasons which men 
cannot understand. We cannot bring to pass that which 
God has not yet ordained, but must submit patiently wait¬ 
ing for its fulfillment. Like the little girl impatient to see 
the full-blown rose, we “make it to blossom,” learning to 
our sorrow that we have damaged beyond repair that which 
should have been filled with sunlight and radiance. On the 
other hand, we may not think the time is ripe; but on the 
calendar of God is the time fully come, the moment for 
which we have longed. An insignificant hour, touched by 
God, is turned into a shining light which the wind of history 
cannot blow out. Many would have said that a world of 
greed, hatred, and domination was not ready for the Supreme 
Revelation of God, “but when the fulness of time was come, 
God sent forth His Son.” 9 The Holy Spirit, moving in the 
hearts of men, reveals the deep and hidden truths of God, 
leading men on from truth to truth. Jesus promised, in the 
dark hours before the Cross, “The Comforter, which is the 
Holy Spirit. . . shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” 10 
It therefore behooves us that: “If we live [are centered] in 
the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” 11 

Ritual or liturgy serves as a beautiful framework or setting 
for worship as well as to give it perspective, a sense of look¬ 
ing far beyond the confines of time and peace. The jewel 

8. Galatians 5:22, 23. 

9. Galatians 4:4. 

10. John 14:26. 

11. Galatians 5:25. 
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of worship gleams brightest in its setting, bringing a feeling 
of pattern and purpose, of careful thought and preparation, 
of an attempt to vitalize worship. It is a living and creative 
thing, made real in this way for the worshipers. Or one might 
say that liturgy is a road or a stairway up which man ad¬ 
vances, step by careful step, and God comes down, until they 
stand together as friends, face to face. 

Liturgy gives a sense of movement and unity to the service, 
speaking a language of its own. It gives us a feeling that we 
are seeing signposts along the way, marking out the path 
and guiding the feet of the worshiper. Praise and adoration 
of God, a sense of one’s need of forgiveness, a sense of dedi¬ 
cation, loom largest along the way. From the dawn of 
religion have men been so guided, and patterns have formed 
which make the rough places smoother, more orderly, and 
the shining hilltop of worship more accessible to him who 
seeks. 

The pattern of ritual has many variations, the simplest 
of which is that found in the body of Friends. They wait in 
quietness in their house of worship, seeking “to know one 
another in that which is eternal.” In silence they enter, in 
silent prayer, with hushed minds, they wait, seeing their 
failures, their faithless acts, interceding for loved ones or 
those who have need, asking healing and redemption for 
all. In time words pass away, and they are in intimate com¬ 
munion with God, listening for promptings from Him. 
Perhaps something must be shared; then one speaks and 
others participate or not as the occasion demands. Words 
are like a pebble dropped in a quiet pool, making a few 
ripples, soon ceasing, but hardly disturbing the stillness of 
the water. In silence each cup is filled to overflowing, and 
God is a living presence, becoming a part of each life, going 
back with the worshiper into the daily round. 

At the other end of the scale are the elaborate forms, the 
great dramas of the Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
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churches, the richness and pageantry of the Protestant 
Episcopal and Angelican churches. By the pulse and move¬ 
ment of the service, by each meaningful act, the service moves 
forward, made vivid before the eyes of the worshipers. It is 
a visible ceremony before the altar of God, speaking by its 
symbolism of the hidden and eternal truths of God, that 
which is too deep for words. By the flow of the service and 
the beauty of its setting and liturgy, God is brought close 
to the seeker and made real in a way another type of service 
could not have done. 

In between the simple and elaborate forms are many 
varying degrees of simplicity and complexity. In some cases 
though there has been no conscious planning, over the years 
a pattern has appeared. Human nature has a wide assortment 
of needs and hungers, with many interests, and devious pat¬ 
terns have grown up to meet the demand. By these paths 
men seek God, and climbing by his own way each receives 
from the hand of God the mercies and the gifts of which 
he has need. “Ye shall seek Me, and find Me, when ye shall 
search for Me with all your heart.” 12 


12. Jeremiah 29:13. 


LIFT UP THY VOICE 


One of the great gifts of God is music. He could have given 
His world only those sounds necessary for communication, 
but rather He gave the singing voice and the mind capable 
of creating music for voice and instrument. In the worship 
of God, for the majority of churches, music is an important 
part of the service, an important channel by which men 
come to God. The Psalmist commands us to “praise God 
in His sanctuary; praise Him with trumpet sound, lute and 
harp, timbrel and dance, strings and pipe. . . . Let everything 
that hath breath praise the Lord!” 1 

Music is an art above all others, having been given the 
place of “Queen.” It inspires an uplift of heart and mind, 
a joyous surging upward that is as a heart beat in religion. 
No language is necessary, for music speaks for all, and of the 
inexpressible. A beautiful symphony carries its message to 
any who listen, regardless of the tongue they speak. Often 
we do not “know what it says, only it is bigger than I.” Every 
person can call to mind musical passages which have brought 
a message that could not be put into words. These all speak 
of that which “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.” In the 
service the voice of the organ and the hymns are a way of 
speaking to God and to one another of the stirrings of the 
soul for which human speech has no utterance. 

Christianity has been known as a “singing religion.” The 

1. Psalm 150:1, 4, 6. 
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pagan world was impressed with the singing o£ the early 
Christians who sang in the face of persecution and even 
martyrdom. The church today must still sing triumphantly 
of its joy in the Good News of God, the redemption of Christ 
which breaks the power of sin in the lives of men. The 
church that sings with such conviction will never be shaken 
in its faith, in its certainty of the victory of Christ. 

Many of the “old favorites,” the “Gospel” songs, meet a 
real need of mankind, sometimes in a way that only they 
are able to do. They are subjective songs, dealing with the 
needs, thoughts, feelings of the individual first. They often 
sing of “that land beyond the river,” a deep yearning for 
the life that lies on the other side of a swiftly flowing sea. 
There is a time and a place for their message, for they, too, 
express the inexpressible, the deep yearnings of the heart. 
One would do well to know them, to learn to love them, to 
find in them a voice for the hidden things of one’s spirit. 
Life for almost everyone would be poorer, with a little less 
sunshine, if many of these songs were lost or discarded. 

The old stately hymns of the church, those that are out- 
reaching and uplifting, usually contribute the most to the 
average morning worship service. It is on their uplift that 
the soul moves toward God, away from one’s self, all that one 
is but should not be. By their message the worshiper is 
enabled better to praise Him who is the object of all the 
“worth-ship” of men. The stirring appeal of the words of 
these hymns make real His presence, strengthening our 
faith and courage, setting hearts in tune with the will of 
God. 

Hymns of prayer and petition likewise sing of the glory 
of God, as they acknowledge His greatness, even as they see 
the weakness, sin, and many needs of men, which they lay 
before the throne of God’s mercy. In the prayer hymn we 
remind ourselves: “God knoweth our frame; He remembreth 
that we are as dust.” 2 We pray, though, that He who is able 

2. Psalm 103:14. 
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will do for us all that He has promised, that by His strength 
we can be victors over the numberless chains that bind us 
to the earth. Thus, a sense of peace comes, and the soul of 
man knows God will abide with it forever. 

The exaltation of Jesus Christ should be a part of the 
hymns of the service. “There is none other name given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” 3 He is the center 
of our thoughts, our ideals, our aspirations. His life is the 
way by which the message of God’s redeeming love comes 
into the world. His name we bear, for we are “Christ-ones,” 
and thereby we are set apart from other men who have not 
known or acknowledged Him. “No man cometh unto the 
Father, but by Me.” 4 He said, and to His guidance we give 
ourselves, for He is our Master and our Friend. 

Such praise and adoration draws together the body of 
worshipers, unifying their thoughts and spirits. Worship, 
with singing as a part of the total experience, is an individual 
act, and by its corporate expression do people make known 
their common faith above the things which divide: the 
difference of their daily lives; the backgrounds from which 
they come; their needs and problems; their hopes and dreams. 
They are a fellowship bound by the ties of song before God, 
and in singing speak to one another, seen or absent, as well 
as to God. 

Drops of water alone are powerless, but together can 
bring good or destruction. Channeled aright, they can re¬ 
store life to the waste places. The prophet Isaiah speaks of 
the desert blossoming as the rose, and water can make the 
most unpromising land green and fruitful. The group, bound 
by their common expression of faith, bring life to even the 
most barren and unlovely soul, and in such faith men ac¬ 
complish the seemingly impossible. A motto once declared: 
“The possible we do quickly; the impossible takes a little 

3. Acts 4:12. 

4. John 14:6. 
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longer. Or, in the words of Paul: “I can do all things in 
Him who strengthens me.” 5 

The fellowship in singing comes in part from the wide 
variety of backgrounds of the hymns. One no longer thinks 
of them as Roman Catholic or Protestant, this or that de¬ 
nomination, with the possible exception of Martin Luther’s 
Reformation hymn, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” The 
praise of the most outstanding hymns is for God who is over 
all, and in all, with no thought of race, creed, or church 
affiliations. T. o note the divergence of the source of a few 
hymns, one might choose them almost indiscriminately as 
if drawing them from a hat: 

“Faith of Our Fathers”: Reverend Frederick William 
Faber, 1849. Roman Catholic. 

“Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain”: John of Damas¬ 
cus, Eighth Century. Written for Saint Thomas’ Sun¬ 
day, the first Sunday after Easter. 

“Joy to the World”: Isaac Watts, 1719. Dissenter, Con- 
gregationalist. 

“Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah”: William Wil¬ 
liams, of Wales, 1745. Calvinistic Methodist. 

“Ploly, Holy, Holy”: Bishop Reginald Heber, published 
in 1827. Angelican, written for Trinity Sunday. 

“Angels from the Realms of Glory”: James Mont¬ 
gomery, December 24, 1816. Scottish, Moravian. 

“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of Cre¬ 
ation”: Joachim Neander, 1680. German, Lutheran. 

“The Church’s One Foundation”: Samuel J. Stone, 
1866. High Anglican. 

“We Gather Together to Ask the Lord’s Blessing”: 
Netherlands Folk Song, 1625. 

“O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go”: George Matheson, 
1882. Scottish Free Church. 


5. Philippians 4:13. 
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“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind”: John Greenleaf 
Whittier, 1872. American, Friend. 

“He Leadeth Me! O Blessed Thought”: Reverend John 
H. Gilmore, 1862. American, Baptist. 

“Lord of All Being, Throned Afar”: Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 1859. American, Unitarian. 

“O Master Let Me Walk With Thee”: Reverend Wash¬ 
ington Gladden, 1879. American, Congregationalism 

The church service may become a vastly richer experience 
when there is greater participation in congregational singing. 
Too often one sees people standing passively, not even hold¬ 
ing a book in their hands. They may say that they cannot 
sing. A deacon would reply to such people: “I cannot sing, 
but I can make a joyful noise unto the Lord.” The chief aim 
of man is the giving of glory and praise to God, and that 
privilege may be best realized through singing. God desires 
the sincere worship and praise of His children, rather than 
beautiful singing that is empty of any thought or feeling, 
that does not come from the heart. As a group lift their 
voices together, individual deficiencies cease to be noticeable, 
and praise lifts each voice into greater beauty. 

A single beautiful voice is a joy and a blessing to all who 
hear it. Fifty voices, a hundred, or several hundred, are far 
richer treasure, an unforgettable experience, particularly 
when those voices are for the praise of God. The majesty 
of the music, the solemnity and rapture of it stir the heart, 
lift the sensitive soul as on the wings of eagles, until one 
feels that he is standing before the very throne of God. Has 
anyone, having heard a large group with full orchestra sing 
the “Hallelujah Chorus” of Handel, forgotten that experi¬ 
ence? A worshiper is literally pulled to his feet, one with 
the vast rising audience, as the opening notes are sounded. 
A man’s soul is on tiptoe with rapture as the music rises 
upwards. It is only moments before his soul is echoing the 
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words: “Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth 
forever and ever!” No mail comes away from such an ex¬ 
perience except as a different person. 

The fellowship of song is a privilege for every worshiper. 
It is not worship by proxy—hearing the pastoral prayer for 
his needs, listening to the Scriptures or the choir’s anthem of 
praise to God as though one were a bystander not too 
directly concerned with what is going on. This is part of 
one’s self, becoming one with God by one’s own activity. 
If it is one’s own effort, if it comes from the deep wells of 
one’s being, God will bless it, regardless of the quality of 
the singing. 

There are a few souls to whom singing is impossible. For 
most people, though, the refusal to take part may be from 
shyness, because one is afraid of being overheard by others. 
It may be fear of mockery, whether it is given intentionally 
or unintentionally. Too many have their thoughts centered 
on themselves and what they lack, or think they lack, and 
so are sensitive to ridicule. Centering one’s thoughts on God, 
forgetting one’s weakness, will help many to sing, for it 
will loosen the bands that hold them to the earth. If each 
worshiper remembers the abundant mercy of God, the Good 
News of reconciliation through Jesus Christ, if such recon¬ 
ciliation has touched his own soul, how can he help but sing? 

For those who cannot sing, the hymn book should be 
opened and close attention given to the words, seeking to 
make them alive in one’s soul, to hear what they say to the 
worshiper. Mentally sounding each note will give something 
of the uplift of the physical effort. The uplift should be 
sought, for it is as a drink of clear and refreshing water 
from a well of everlasting life. For the thirsty, would any 
deny himself such refreshment? The Psalmist urges each and 
all, “Come before His Presence with singing.’’ 0 


6. Psalm 100:2. 


COME, LET US WORSHIP 


We come to the door of the church now, for it is time to 
come into the presence of God. We have a clearer idea of 
the meaning of worship, what we seek, and what we will 
find. We understand more of the part that our personal 
lives have played heretofore, and how the heritage of the 
past will affect the experience of this moment. Our hearts 
must be ready to receive Him, for it is the entrance into a 
great occasion in the lives of men. 

So we pause for a moment at the door, thinking of the 
days just past. Jesus once said, “If thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” 1 Anything not of God will fill the heart, 
and the truly precious things will be crowded out as weeds 
crowd out the choicest blossoms. It will be as a veil hung 
between men and God, obscuring His face. He is there, and 
it is for the worshiper to remove that which keeps him from 
seeing God clearly, that keeps God from filling his life with 
the treasures of the spirit. Like a burden too long borne, 
it should be laid aside so that the soul may be unencumbered, 
ready to rise and meet God. 

Going to the house of a great personage, one does not 
rush unceremoniously, pell-mell, into his presence or into 
his house. There are rules of entrance as one graciously 

1. Matthew 5:23, 24. 
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greets the host, establishing one’s relationship with him. 
One takes thought of the event to come, anticipating the 
joy it will bring. In that way we prepare to come before 
God, our hearts dressed in their best mood, filled with adora¬ 
tion, love, humility, and a desire for the companionship to 
come. 

One’s thoughts are not entirely upon one’s self, for one 
seeks to bring others into the fellowship of the house of 
God. It is recorded that Andrew, becoming a disciple, “first 
findeth his own brother Simon,” telling him of the “Mes¬ 
siah, who is the Christ.” 2 The lives of both were richer for 
that simple act, and the blessing goes on from one genera¬ 
tion to the next, wherever one seeks out his brother and 
brings him to the Christ. The worshiper, then, reaches out 
his hand to those around him, welcoming them, helping 
them to make their hearts ready for the festival of worship. 

The “cloud of witnesses” should be in the mind of each 
person also, those others over the years who have undertaken 
their pilgrimage to God, who have come into His presence 
even as one is now about to come. In such company any 
soul will fill with joy and praise and know that God is 
truly in the midst of His people. 

The special meaning of the house of worship should be 
in his thoughts as he pauses at the door. He will think of 
the places of worship which men have always sought out. 
The pagan religions had their high places and their sacred 
groves dedicated to their deities. The Hebrews, in their 
early wandering years, had their tabernacle which they took 
with them containing the ark of the covenant, the sacred 
place where their thoughts were ever centered and where 
they assembled for worship. They said, “Here in this place 
have men found God, and I, too, have sought and found 
Him here.” 

Over the centuries men have sought out a sacred place, 
either in a building or some out-of-doors spot in the midst of 
2. John 1:40, 41. 
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God’s creation, where “in the beauty of holiness” has God 
come in to them. By sacred memories is the spot hallowed, 
and in the minds of each one are the names of these spots 
which are important to the Christian religion. For each, 
too, are the personal places that have blessed the life of the 
individual. Many a youth has made his dedication before 
some shrine, where God became for him a living Person 
who would never leave his side. In adult years, when the 
burdens of life rest too heavily, the mind returns to such a 
“mountain-top” experience, remembering there that he 
“mounted on wings as eagles” to meet his God. 

This building one is about to enter also has its hallowed 
memories for the corporate body as well as for the indi¬ 
vidual. Here a great preacher spoke and a youth responded 
to go halfway around the world with the Word of God. 
One’s ancestors worshiped here, and one can almost see the 
imprint of their feet on the threshold; and there is a sense 
of their nearness where they sat with their loved ones in 
their pews. Their presence lingers in some beautiful win¬ 
dow given as a memorial or in an organ or pulpit given in 
their name. One’s marriage vows were spoken here, or one’s 
children were presented to God in the sacrament of baptism 
at the font, standing near the altar of this church. The be¬ 
loved dead rested here for their final tribute. So the events 
are listed in one’s mind, and about them and about this 
place shines a glory not of this world. 

That glow reaches out like a candle in a window, and 
those passing by are cheered by its light. Whether he en¬ 
ters or not, the passer-by knows a lift of the spirit, an easing 
of the problems and pettiness of his life, and all of life is 
seen more clearly. The church stands as one of many sym¬ 
bols: “The outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace.” It proclaims to all who pass by or enter in, 
“This is none other than the House of God; and this is the 
very gate of heaven.” 3 

3. Genesis 28:17. 
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The voice of the organ heralds the opening of the service, 
bidding men to enter. The prelude is as a door, closing on 
those things from which a man comes, the daily life, its 
problems, and its burdens. The worshiper, entering quietly, 
waits for a few moments in silent prayer, for himself, for 
those gathered in worship, for all those who will lead the 
service, knowing that God will make His presence felt in 
this hour. The hush of peace comes, bringing harmony and 
repose to the spirit of him who waits, until he is ready for 
the entrance of God into his heart. Prepared, then, he be¬ 
comes aware that God is in His house, ready to receive His 
people. 

A summons to the people to draw nigh to God comes in 
the call to worship: “O come, let us worship and bow down. 
Let us kneel before the Lord, our Maker. For He is our 
God, and we are the people of His pasture, and the sheep of 
His hand/’ 4 The invocation strengthens one’s awareness that 
God stands in the midst of His children, and it asks Him to 
let His blessing fall on waiting hearts as dew falls on up¬ 
turned flower faces, touching all the needs of these who are 
His children. All thought and feeling are centered on God, 
honoring Him whose “name is above every name ... at whose 
name every knee should bow.” 5 He it is who alone is worthy 
of the homage of men. 

As the people move into a hymn of adoration and of 
praise, they are bound heart to heart as Pilgrims of the Way, 
one in their thought of God, one in their seeking. Together 
they offer their praise of Him, asserting their love for Him 
and their faith in His leadership. To Him is all glory and 
honor, world without end. 

In the pure light of God man sees himself “as others see 
him,” as God sees him, as he is contrasted with God. How 
can he, so far from what God is, what God desires of him, so 
far from fulfilling the potentialities of his being, worship 

4. Psalm 95:6, 7. 

5. Philippians 2:9, 10. 
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this Being, high and lifted up, who was before man existed 
and who will remain long after this mortal has taken his 
last long journey back to God? In confession he bows be¬ 
fore God, acknowledging His mercy, desiring cleansing and 
healing, that he may be worthy to come before the majesty 
and purity of God. 

With other worshipers he will make confession of his 
faith, reasserting the beliefs which have shaped his life and 
will continue to mold it. The statement of faith may be 
phrased in the old and well-loved words of a creed many 
years old, used by many generations, or it may be in words 
formulated in a more recent day by a more recent genera¬ 
tion. By whatever words he uses, the truth will ring through 
them, and he reaffirms his faith in the Almighty God, his 
place in the body of Christ, here in the living present, his 
part in the historic stream flowing from a far-distant past 
into the hidden future. He is a member of the great Pilgrim¬ 
age, one with the prophets, apostles, and present-day dis¬ 
ciples. Like those who preceded him he will some day stand, 
immortal, before God who is eternal. 

The exaltation of this moment may naturally be climaxed 
in the praise of a Gloria Patri, praise to Almighty God, the 
Father; Jesus, His Son and our Savior; and to the Holy 
Spirit who directs the lives of men, who was from the be¬ 
ginning, now and ever shall be the same, world without end. 

The vision of God is clarified in the responsive and Scrip¬ 
ture readings; or some perhaps would phrase it as the Old 
Testament and New Testament lessons. Other great Chris¬ 
tian literature might be used occasionally, those words which 
give a picture of God, those which speak of the authority, 
power, and place of God. The beauty of the words of the 
Scriptures and other readings bring new inspiration to the 
hearts of men, God’s will shining more clearly from His 
Word, and greater understanding of His purpose and His 
plan is brought to men. 

The period of prayer guides the pilgrim along the way to 
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the shining hilltop where God waits. The priest intercedes 
for the people, presenting on their behalf those petitions 
they would bring to God. In the great Protestant heritage 
men feel that they themselves can come to God as their own 
priests, that they can meet Him and lay their petitions at 
His feet. The minister is a priest, but also he is a pastor, a 
shepherd going with his flock into the presence of God. He 
is a seeker, even as are his people. He bears their petitions 
in words with which they would frame their pleas if they 
were to speak for themselves. By his act he channels their 
prayers to God, whom they love and worship. Under his 
guidance the way is made easier, and the worshiper rests 
assured that his prayers will be heard. 

Prayer is conversation with God, coming in as many 
forms as a conversation with a friend. One talks of the in¬ 
terests which lie close to one’s heart. It may be intercession 
for another in his time of need. Thanks for some gift is 
natural and right. Joy or sorrow is expressed at something 
that has happened to one’s self or to one’s friends, or in the 
larger community. Perhaps a misstep is on one’s mind, 
whether one’s own or another’s, and forgiveness is asked. 

Prayer, like a telephone conversation at its best, is not one 
way only. One pauses to listen to the other voice, to permit 
the other person to express himself. So a man waits for God 
to speak, to comfort, to reassure, to forgive, to grant a mercy, 
to make His will known. When one’s tongue “hangs in the 
middle and wags at both ends,” the friend cannot speak, 
and each is the poorer for it. To receive the full blessing 
which prayer can give, one must not be so busy talking that 
God does not have a chance to make Himself heard, “to get 
a word in edgewise.” 

Prayer is the conscious outreach of the soul of a man, 
urged on by a vast hunger for something greater than him¬ 
self. He finds the greatness that he seeks in God, the Creator, 
He who is also his Father. He, the finite, needy, sinful man 
seeks a warm, living relationship with the holy and loving 
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God. Man’s soul is as an empty cup held out to God, waiting 
for Him to fill it with the blessings which are His to give, 
ihe great mercies of God are ample to meet his needs, and 
none who earnestly seeks is turned empty away. As his soul 
is lifted up and filled with the gifts of God, man glimpses 
the vision of God for His world, the unending needs of the 
children of men everywhere. In thankfulness for the boun¬ 
ties of God to his own life, a man seeks that from these gifts 
he may return unto God the portion that is his to give. The 
light of the vision of the needy world that has come to him 
enlarges his faith, grants him strength by which he will go 
out from the house of worship to serve to the best of his 
ability in God’s name until the seemingly unattainable is 
reached. 

In time, in prayer, the words cease to come, and the soul 
of man waits quietly, his mind opened to God. He bears no 
petition on his mind, no words to express himself. He si¬ 
lently waits as a flower basking in the light and warmth of 
the sun turns to the source of its life. Such waiting is a 
symbolic act, placing one’s self before God, saying only, 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth. Do with me as Thou 
wilt.’’ In such silence, hushed and expectant, thought, feel¬ 
ing, and aspiration are vibrant; and as a master violinist is 
able to bring forth great music even from an imperfect in¬ 
strument, so God is able to bring forth great music from 
the souls of men and from their lives as they wait before 
Him. 

As the period of prayer passes, there is need of a symbolic 
act of dedication for that which has been made in the heart 
before God. There has come the assurance of God’s love and 
forgiveness, God’s giving without end, and the greatness of 
Divinity with whom all things are possible. The worshiper 
now brings his material gifts, symbolizing the consecration 
of one’s life and will to the Will of God. It is the act of sur¬ 
rendering all he has, his will, his time, and his talents, for 
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the service of God. It is an emotional release from this 
moment when he has been filled with an awareness of his 
human inadequacies compared to the might of God before 
whom he is standing in worship. Man is now a living sacri¬ 
fice, “holy, acceptable unto God,” G to be guided and molded 
as God directs, as God has planned for him. It is “our reason¬ 
able service .” 7 

The peak of worship has been reached; and in the mo¬ 
ments of preaching which follow, the pilgrims must be made 
ready for the common day that they “may walk, and not 
faint.” The sermon is more than teaching, but is worship 
also, the people waiting for God to speak to them through 
His prophet, their minister. In his words they must find 
direction for that which they must do, that by which they 
must live. In his words the bread of life must be fed to their 
tired and hungry hearts. Their communion with God has 
made them ready for inspiration, instruction, and guidance 
pertaining to the vows which they have made. The minister 
is now guiding them into fellowship and peace, a way of 
service which will sustain them and will continue to fill 
them with the exaltation of having seen God face to face. As 
the sun sets, a glow remains in the sky, brightening as the 
darkness deepens. So the glow of God’s purpose brightens 
over them, enriching all that has taken place in this hour 
together before God. Standing now on the golden hilltop, 
they look over the future and are ready for it, ready to serve, 
unafraid of what may be in store for them. 

As the closing hymn of praise and dedication becomes 
silent, the benediction is spoken. Now the bridge is being 
crossed, leaving behind the worship experience in the House 
of God, moving forward into the plain of living with the 
glow of worship about them. From their worship they must 
carry a sense of God’s abiding presence, His promise ful- 

6. Romans 12:1. 

7. Ibid. 
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filled, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world. ’ 8 In the moments of the benediction, the Pilgrims 
are made ready to go out to do the will of God as it has been 
revealed to them, as they have determined to do it. They 
are now possessed with the sense of “the peace which passes 
understanding which the world can neither give nor take 
away .” 9 They cross the bridge with assurance, knowing that 
all is well with them. “The Lord is the strength of my life. 
Of whom shall I be afraid ?” 10 

The hour of worship is past, yet the experience lingers, a 
warmth in the heart, a glow in the spirit. Each week the 
pilgrim returns, seeking to drink afresh at the fountain of 
living water, for only in that constant renewal is there 
strength and courage to go on with the journey of life. The 
invitation of God is to all men, everywhere, that none may 
perish. As a loving Father He seeks His own, desiring that 
their feet should be in the Living Way of Christ, that they 
should know the abundant life for themselves. The Golden 
Quest is waiting for Everyman. Let us join hands as breth¬ 
ren and come into His presence with rejoicing. God, our 
Heavenly Father, is the center of our “worth-ship,” our 
adoration, the best that we have to give. He is our All-in-All. 
Come, then, and let us worship Him. 

“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and 
he that hath no money, come ye, buy, and eat. . . . Where¬ 
fore do ye spend money for that which is not bread? and 
your labor for that which satisfieth not? . . . Incline your 
ear, and come unto Me; hear, and your soul shall live; and 
I will make an everlasting covenant with you, even the sure 
mercies of David .” 11 

8. Matthew 28:20. 

9. Philippians 17. 

10. Psalm 27:1b. 

11. Isaiah 55:1 3. 
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